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ABSfBICT j " 

listited to a comparison of one open school ani one 
traditional school, this study was perfdrired to empirically assess 
tha clains of op^^n classrooa proponents. Approxiaately 250 stndfents 
in gr?idas 1 through 6 of t¥0 elesientary schools^ one utilizing an 
open classrooa instructional program and the other a traditional 
instructional prograai cosTprised the sample in the tiio^year study 
iihich focused on the. assesssent of the coeparative jsff ects of the tuo 
instructional programs u^on three student irariables^ O) 
self^-concept^ (2) attitude tovkrd school, and (3) achieireaent of 
basic skills. Heasuresient of these variables vere accosiplished by the 
use of the Piers-*fiarris Self**Concept Scale and the pictorial 
Self**Concept Scale, the "Faces** Jn?entory, and the Stanford 
Achievement .Test, Pretests on .th^ three variables irere adainisterefl 
in Hay and aune of 1972; posttests vere administered in Bay and June 
of 1974* Analysis of covariance va's used to analyze this dat^* In 
addition,! data related to teaqber attitudes ntkA ciassrooa environment 
and practices was collected and analyzed* Results do not provide 
support for any conclusive comprehensive stateisents concerning the 
relative effectiveness of the open or traditional instructional 
program. Believer, there vas evidence to suggest that the open^ 
classroom instructional progr'aia effected posii;ive changes in the 
affective areas of self-concept and attitude toward school. Students 
in' both. instructional prograiis pferformed equally well in the- 
achievement of basic skills* .l?iuthor/BC) 
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ABSmCT 



In reeent yeacs there has been widespread criticisa<,of che Tadltiof^l 
isode 0t iBfitruction In Aaeric&o publle schools. Ceacurire»tlyV there have bar^ 
atteapta to replace the Ersdltional organization and Instructiorml pat cams with 
aXterftatives, Perhaps the ®»9£ vld«ly publicised and Ifflplemented of chese/altet- 
nativcfi 13 open cXaasrom ©iucatlois. Ths propoasato of this type of ^''"r®^!^ 
prograa say thsc open claaeroeei ^ucatlon ^11 effect positive changes^n chlldreos 
8elf.^<mcepce. attitudea tovsrd school aod cognitive learn Ins, but\the^o elates 
have not been subs cant tat€d by eaplrical research evidence. This sey^y, llraited 
ro a compariaon/of one open school and one trt 'tlonal school, vas pferforaed to 
aaplrically assess the clalae of open classro-ja proponents. / 

Approxteately 250 studasts in grades 1 through 6 of tv^ ele{.entary schools . 
one utiiUing an open ciasstooa Instraccional program and the o^her a f adltional 
instruct lonai program, coaprlaed the sample In the two-year st^dy -which focused on 
Che assessment of the .coaparative effects of the two instructional programs upon 
three student variablesj (1) self-concept , (2) attitude to^rd school, ^d 
achievement of basic skills. Measttrmcnt of thaae variable^ ^Po^^^T SfctS^i^ 
the use., of the Piers-Harris Self -Concept Scale and the Pic/otlal Self-Concept Scale, 
the "Faces" Inventory, and the Stanford Achlevssenc test./ .Pretests„on the three 
variables werfe administered In Hay and June of 1972; pos^tests were administered la 
Hay and June of 1974. Analysis of cor^arlance was us^ to analyze this data, in 
addition , data related to teacher attitudes and cUsnx^m environaent and practices 

»as collected and analyze. / 
( ' . / 

The results- of the study do not provide stjpport for any conclusive 
comprehensive. statements concerning thfe relative effectiveness or the open or. 
traditional instructional program. However, there, was evidence to suggest that the 
open classroom instructional program effected positive changes in the affecrive areas 
of self -concept and /ctirude toward school. Students in both instructional prograias 
performed equally well in the achievement of basic skills. 
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Bacltj^ro upd of the Stgi'dy 

Jaaes Heish» wltiisg an iaCrodMCtieii to description of Pennsylvania 's 
EdycAtlonal Qiailty Assessaest pr48ra£», says tliat /*pahlic aehoollog in America 
historically has beea aiaroudcd in faith atrf optlalsss. Ua^il leas than a decade ago» 
the prosalae and power of fonaal sefe^ltttg i?ere irarely queetloaei.'* (Welsh, 1971, 
p. 1) However, as Relah ladlcateff, the sitiiacion has changed during the past decada. 
fhe educational literature la replete with the receat writings of a growing nuafcer 
of authors, coimissioBs, a«d ceaaltteea i^ich ara ahsrpiy critical of the public 
cducatJooal system of this couutry. thase attacks and crtticlsaa are too numerous 
to ignore at^» taleea together, conetltute aa IMlctisent of tradifcioeai educational 
practices. 

For instance, the Hatlonal Wucatloa Asaoctatlon's Center for the Study 
of Instruction, in its staff report eattfcled Sehocls for the and Bev^^nd; A 
Ml M Action, criticises the traditiooal "uairorri eavlroTOenf oFSjst cl^'ssroosas 
by saying that it . . .ultlsately bores learners by airing all iostruetlon at a 
nonesiatent 'average' student.'' (Greefeieaf, et.al., 101, p. 49) John Holt sounds 
.he aaoe chord by bluntly saying tfeat "alaost all chlHren are bored in achcol."- 
(Holt, 1970, 68) 

Foat^n and Itelagartacr condejsa the irrelevant and boring nature of the 
g^e' of echoolii^ is a rather woique wky% 

Tb.& gffifsfe is callad "l.et»s Pretend,", end if its naae were 
chlaeled into the front of every school buildiug in Aaerlca 
we vould'at least have an houssfc snnounceaent of what takea 
place there. The gaae is based on a reries of pret^ns^a 
which Include: Let*s pretend that you ar6 not vhat you are 
and that this sort of noek naakes a difference tn your llveai 
let's pretend that iifeifc borss you is laportant, snd that the 
»ore you are bored, the saore Important, it laj let*a pretend, 
that there are certain thlage isgervone usuafc Imow, and that ^ 
both the. questions and answers, about thea have-lreen fixed . ' 

for sU tliBej let's pretend that your lateilectual cotapfit^nce 
can be judg^ on the basis of how ^11 you can play Let's 
Pretend. (PoStoan and Hs^artner, 1969, p. 49) 

' Charles Sllbeniian, one of the sjoat vldely cited critics of tradltiooai 
American education, says: \ » 

\ 

, , .schools diaco\iroge studimts from developing the capacity to 
learn by and for thesaselvesj they aake it ^possible for a 
youngster to taks^ responsibility for his ,ovn education* for they 
are atntctured ia\8och a way as to make sfcudente totaljly dependent 
upor. the teacher's. Whatevesr rhetoric they may subscribe to, eiost 
schools in practice define education as aoraethlng teachers do to 
or for students, not soaetMng students do to and for themselves, ' 
vith a teacher's assistance. (Silbertaan, 1970, p. i85) 

Such critlclsas are legioa and could be cited endlessly. However, a 
sore Ijaportaot concern Is the queatlon of \m the quality of Aaerlcan eauclttion ^ 
can be loprcved. An often encountered answer to this question is that educational 
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uyutm^ Bkmid be le^s awii^tuted mte^ re^tiBive to Itiilvidyai diversity, it 
U said that mh^oU BhmU teve *'liiss fonsally atn^ctured classVo^s In lm^c^. 
the student tm develop ^re or Imu ^^t^ered by d^^nda lor co«foraltv/* (Averch* 
e^/.si*, 1971, p. 140) , 

^ ^ th€ ettuctured cl^sarooa" vhlch is receivdug much attention 

at this tlise in Aserlc^/ aspecUlly at cfee ^raejiiiary Im^U one ihat has 
variously h^m turned '^British Infant School/' education/^ Integrated day,^* 

'^Leictstershtre Plan***^ aad "IMomsl elaesrois.** (Sarth, 1971) 

Mvocates of thia typa of iiastructioiital organlsuition believe timt tbalr 
^rogr^ will result lii cWldren fes^ii^g more fiosltiva attitudes to^^rard school ♦ 
Because ehlldrea s personal inter^fts larg^l^ doteratoe the activities iu ^ich 
ti^y Mill be Involv^^^ they ahouH p^ceive 0cbo0i 4*a boring or ir reliant. 
School should be m enjoyable, fcit^reatteg plaee tdiere rewarding mi '*fun** 
^^periimcfes occur* Ptirther^ the vans und trusting isir^lromsent of ehe open 
c^UBBtom should asimre that children vill feel aco^pted^ vtU not f^t undue eritlci^, 
and will be^mcoutageA to apimpt to succeed in activities they are capable of - 
perfomlog. School, then, should be perceived as a likeable place, not Just a 
tolerable place. (Rogers, 1969) 

Open education advocates also my that the children*© atnit*ide tcn^ard 
themsel%*e6, their ^e If -concept^ la iscpected to becot^e mote positive for many of the 
same reasons. The mrmf mipportlve claesroo^ esviroissent is seea to he especially 
l^aportant in this regard. Children should quickly learn that they ^re accepted for 
vhat they are, not critici^^ for being other tha^ ^hat they should be. As they 
succeed la self -Initiated sttd self-dlr^ted activities, they gaLin a feeding of 
coofldeace* They see ^theaselvee as co?apeteatj self-reliant, autonosous individuals, 
capable of maH^g decisions and exercising responsibilities* In thim way, thev 
develop a reallatic and positive aelf-concept: . (Ratbbone, ]^71> 

In addition to tbeae aff^tlve considerations » the effects of the open 
classroom may favorably Influence cognitive acMevementa* Althcmgh there is IJttle 
aphasia upon rote aesiory and the learner *a int^eats to a great ejctent dictate 
,vhat ia studied, the baalc akins Bt^ knovl^ge in reading, i^iting, saathematica 
and otter aubject areas are exp^ti^ to be attained. (Rogers and Coe, 197 J) 

^ The attract iverieaa of theae clalma, cmbinai with the diseatiafaction vith 
traditional forms of instruction as espoused by Ita laany critics , has led to th- 
rapid and widespread lapXementation of open classrocsa instructional prograas* 
Frank Brunetti, analyzing aclK>ol architectural trends in 43 states, reports that 
2^re than 50 per cent of the 2,500 schools built in 1967, 1968 and 1969 vera of 
open design. (Brunettl» 1971) The State of Itorth Dakota hsa ikplesiented an ongoing 
plan to retrain all of its elessientary teachers in open methods, la Pennsylvania 
alone, there are mortf than 40 open apace buildinga either operating, under constr^^c-- 
tlon, or in the design phases. (Warner, 1972) Hany other schools have adaptirf or 
are adapting open education philosophy and programs to existing buildings vlth 
©Istor or no renovations. 

However , ^aa ^Is often Che c«ae, this Inpleaeatatlou :£ open classroffis—^ 
progrras has Wen carried out minly as « reault of a "bandwagon" e/fect, with 
Xlt';Xe justification it<m reaesrch. As 'LiUiaa ICst^ says J 

Reasons for such widespread Interest, by now reaching proportions 
of a baudwagon ore no doubt asny and varied.,, Certainly the general 
dissatisfaction with stf'-called traditional (i.e. fomal) 




a«5**ool£ng aad the temiitim readiness to *£ry aoytbisg* 
taay be mt'iOm hehSM tlm grousdsBell. ?oaaibly & 'long- 
«5asdi«s A»glopmie3 coatri^eca t& ^erica's xesttpt^itf 
to British dm%l0^mts &s mil. !fetaMy, a Ijcdy of evidence 
opBH lafcraal eduefttiooi Is ^f£eetiv« in ^ available, 

(Katas, 1972, p. 3) . . ' . 

Sdiand Sijrth, a lEadlisg Mvsscate of opea ©ducatlon la aete specific when 
writes tl^£ '^fteeplte the assa of lafomatioa acctimilatlog about opea eSucatloo, 
rlgosou© research .coneeriafflg les affect upon she devclonaeat of 
children s thloklcg, attitudes behavior @3 co&pated sdLth the effects associated 
uith aoe© ttaditioaal fetm of ^ucstloQ," (Sarth, Xm, pp. UI-llS) Walberg airf 
Tbmmp agpeej . .There has Um very little s^eaaarch &td evaluation on open 
education, aaido fro© tdstfeonlals ©cponeats m& reporters." (Ratbera and 
Thosaas, 1972, 19?) 

Tfeso, there is a defiattc nessi for e^ldeace generated 'ftt^ resear4;h asd 
evaluation to support or refute the clalas of she propoaeafts of open claesrot® 
education. If this inatructioasi s|trategy is truly a viable alt^amtlve to sere 
^ traditional fonss of instruction, thio viability should be established by sjeans of 
^ Objective, eapirical e^ld^e derive froa scieatific research. 

The purpose of this at^iy %'m to eosapars the ef f ecte of an ooea claeeroife 
instruct loiml program with the efjfeata of a teaditloRsl instnictlooal progras in two 
eittisstary schools in Maohslis Ctmtral Sehofl Bistrlct, Laaeaster County, tenasylvaaia 
during the 1972-73 and 1973-74 school y^ars. ^* yxvania 

.'■It 

Statmeat of Ob^ecslvea 

The major objectl^a of she at^y ms to attaapt to &mmt the foliowJag 
questions; . 
». 

X.. Is there a dlgnificmnt dlff^smce h^tmm the aeif^concopt 
of cMldirm tnn?olv^ad in an opm claasroc^ instpictional 
program ajrf tfeoee tmolved In a traditioasl progrms? 

2, la tfewe a significant diff^reiic^ tetvaen the ^ttlti^^ 
toward ^MSbooX of cMldrea Iwolv^ in an op^n claaero^ 
Instruct toisal progti^i and those tavolved In a tr^itloiM 
prograsil ^ 

3* Is there a aignUtcmt diffcreisee betimes tha^leval of 
acM0vm3St-la basic BkUln of chiMrta tevolved lii an 
opes classroom insopuctioijal progcass and those iwoXved 
iis a traditidaaX progr^J 

* 

4. Does t^cMng la an open cXaeatoca cause a change In teaeh^t 
attitudes toward chlld-centwed polUim nM ^mticm 
education? . / \ 

5. What is the extent of the changea In-elaaarW ewlroisjent 
^ and practlcea retoultlHS froa ooijtimjed cxperl«ace vlth the 

open slaaaroos? - 

/ 

^ . 10 ^ • ' 



Although iniiaft Ssts (102) sad mtecg «k fksags <i9r:-) sesurftjejy ' 
^rf^f f f ri^rsE aituati^a |js the area M o^n ^^cati^j, t^li<.a Jhev 

the nuate of r«pom in thss USafiitase cuncetaing studies 9t thn e««itii?eness '«f 
open edttcaUo« isas itscreaa^i rapidly es ltit&r«s£ in tU approach fea iacfcased/ 

win J^*^ Bmjah experience ^Itb iafo^ml ^s^uty mLuX loL 
? !n!S?f r^J. e^iiSeace f ^Imt mt mp^i^titf ia cognitive acMevaaeut Is 
available for tmae mhooU, 0s!ti§l«e af£«x tcvlevftig relevant EmlUh 

sckml, ^<^red tdch she soife==cr^itloaal ar»pt'<*i!e.h to ^Jsaary- ^iicseiew, is 

ffiore- specif ic alwmt the m^n gubj^st, says that - ■• , ^ . ^ 

' ■ » - " ' ' 

.,,00 me&mtmU mU&^me&t SK aommtisfml testa, c-hi24te» 
In foeeal cl«aaes do slightly Ui±is.t th&u atdUrm iu taCortsajl 
cX«s»es. tfaffomly^ the dm&sm^s are slight . The grcafcesr 
are la aechaalCAl '^tltfaaefelc , waa £h© leaot itj rs&diag 
^ CFeatherst^ae, 1372, 40) 

Fearserstone goes m to say that this 4iffs^««ee can !^ ^l^taisd the. Uct nhm 
fotpal claserooo cMWrca hav& Rore espeelence in taU«$ f tmks than ttese 
In tof^oraal el^issrccps. Futther, be reports thett there is evidence ahw that 
the differences tend to Htm <^t" la Uter schmjl yea^s. 

The Catmdian tesrlcaa sfeadleo reported in the iltetatisre geaetally do 
f "I*"*" -^"^ J!?''^^'*^ of requite, of ehe sfciudies Indicate that 

tests than cospar^le scadeiRta la open eitaatlona, 

'r*,^^^ «f «f!?^ c??^*^* for Aisatm^ee, fowik tKat» sosparcd on ch? basis of the Iowa 
Tests of Basic SklUs, childrea M an ope« 8{^ce school achicvM algnlflcantly Imm: 

|!^«P«J^«a a aelf-coutataisd eeholl m& a deparmeatalls'ed 

• ^Sl^S'^n J; f ^ chUdr^a £roa opm plm «cd iTaditioiml Elementary cWases 
^ .fSft 1J? ^^L^^f '® «««=®«"^Sloitia Sessile Test acorea duritii^ 7ih grade, 

S !f ^ tradltloaal ^laanea. S^rprlslhsiy , Wer, .«hea the »me 

f rSl!f ^ ^^^'^t^? 14 maths later, tba differences ^re 00 lotssor 

svldcat. iJfeodic, 1971) l&Bae. la an alaoot Meotical study trtch another ample 
of 70 studenta i^epor^^ed very elsllsr fl*«d4iig», (HsMe, 1970) 

rh-.^ JfS'^ the sfci»dlea conceralng cogaltlyfe achlevesseat ludlcate 

school sEudeats. tucfako, et.al,, report that a comparative study of mhimmmt 
Z ^Jif f u f "^^f • ^ ¥ from traditional schools, 

several of the 16 difference c^parlaoaa perfors^ uslag requite of CaliforBta 
O V 4 - 



cfec. ei^ oi rta second yeat, the op^ pi^^m j^tid^l Kd MsBmSiSrS? tscaS 
mot^n in ariei^ette ifiatsaii^. srttl^gtle e#iissp£s, airietesfL ^SLi<T r^SL 

thr^gh. tb^ tfeird year of elis (midag^, 1971) miaeajaea 

*u . ' s-ee^sles s£ sheas studies si^eyfeat ,csBtira4ie£©t^, Isst tc acisears 

mUmmmt in opm ©dtteafcloc fea^e evicted, S^Siea 
m^h hs^e h&m 4sne lmii m>t sfeo^s ^tmnsd giim mm 
i^e sr«dltlQaal psfjgsms nmeh ssss Ippa^ for. <Stets, l$74> 

.4. . iielf«c^iiept eMMr^ is ©s® ©f eise erl£say% affective variablsa 

4ttstir«ettoHal i»ro^ima, fMs. a good Ssi^f i*a stuSefjTSf tfSSLre 
rafiS^feJ^LS!^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^ «lue.ri^14^\^S 

O»0 «f tfee msit^ reports la the llt«r«ca3efe msc^m a c«3Mj?afelv© studi? '' 

suae gritde* In tfae ttaditioiml sete^ la tJsd^f to its^estlgatc ^ h^Stf ^- 
i. -PMpHjt earoll^ la €mpm:Smnt&l sehwl will mUm^c ' " 

^t. M grade level t«c?cssoe, seaessre^ dHfer<w<e^? io 

ifmMm^ ^tmm mi Zeilat?, if 70) 
tise fii-at Iqrijotheils migporteS' at the ^mi level of »lsGi£i*'^«e« 

arSe^Le1^f?f.f !^ "^^^ ^i|r«de of MUmm^m-i^mm^ . 

? iacr^iseS, Tbc«e results ate ^its ^smtanim, altiswjefe tfigi* 

fcitt m.l^m sake a etwi^ caeis im %w egiiiv«l<mcy m& mA^U U tsluim 
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tg Bojstreataent variable*, mch ssKchlos la $mst$Xly wspect. 

Hetogartaer aim flsda «i|#ort.for the c©ac«is£lsa chat open educatleo 
pr^gr^ vltl have a sore pealtltre «ff©cE upm chilicsa's self-<:once»t than ^ 
tcedlUonai pr©grs2Mi. ^ la a coaparlfoa of 216 «imeot«ty atudeaes, approxloately^ 

an «|j«n aeJsooi, on the basis of 
Mtessoa the beH-Soc«ji S^!k>1 faafc» ja>d the ChH4r<?a*s Self -Social Cooscructs 
T*:®£, Ire fsmM th^ iavims, the ceutrse of a.y«3r Chft open achool grtJug had experleoc«4 
iC'Areasc te s^if -Potass imu the iifedl£X«yaal grs«p ahe^s^ a oiisfct loaa 
fBeiE^artuer , , If ?2) 

yil??oa, Stoekey m UBg&tU cooductoi a study vMcb ^rther supports the 
«f fecUveoess of open cdticatiee progsaas. They - 104 grade 5 an4 6 pupils • 

lo t«© opea echeals vl|h St grade 5 «M 6 impil t tradlcloRal schools on the 
, hmia of a sesastic differeaeial qacstioottalire %Uu th& loUovlKg stK cooccptsi 
boots i ie^rBitsg. tmcher, I, schcoi, scfejoi last year. The resulta of their 
aaalysttt l«t thsa to mnelnie mt "the results gimeraily coaflrta the claiias that 
pupils tn ©pea ^tea schsola have better attitudes toward ^hs&l a«4 toward > '"^ 

Other studies Ijweotigatiag the reXatlonahlp of 0pm edycatloa aaJ pupil 
selt-coB^Qpt !^5fe wot Urn as aiipporcl^e of the claitjs for epea education as those 
Cited aboes. Sohler, <if73) m tfee bstsim of the $mt*s Self -Concept l^eetory, 
ec!epar«d U$ chUdrca fras 9 to 12 f«ar« old fr^ th;aft open scIkwI^ wis-h chat of 
m chlMrea ia the saae aga ^jps fros three traditional aehools. Be ^iao 
attmptcd to relat© the degree of op^jsaeso of the schools, as iseasur^ hy the 
Jalherfcl^s seale deacrifr^ earlt^ Wcla» to the wriahle of aelf-consspt / 

"h®t thsre ao difference hecween the self-concept of 
otud^t^. the c«is tvpee sch^ls « the total score or any «f the five suhacale 
ae^res. tmtf^r , feyjso ^ sifalf Jcaot c»rr«liitiott heti«en dap-ee of opcnneao and 

Ibedl arkJ We©t pJso report f iMitsg no diffisrence hetvsen the .self-c^mcept 
of ^pm ^ csadltiijaai g-ro»po. After earotniag the results of the Gordon's How I 
See %«*if Scale far cMldrco froe the tws schools, they concluded chat "thp Idea • ' 
E(iac «€tide»ts in spe» eavtrt^raeat school *^d he higher in a^f-concept.' ..saa 
tm. 4^mmwi- 'CWi mA Umt, 1972, p, 10) They strongly eaphaaise. hsvevcr, 
tht ItoitQtlonjs 5»f their gtody^ tim priiaary one Being « a^ple «tEe of 

Tntt mpxsr'mmt of ciiildrissa' attlts^o toward school is elao a aajor 
jtfettive ©bjs«t4¥ff of open ©ducatlos adwcatea, aince eajo>Ts«nt in school and the 
UMm BUimtim IS aa^od to be the primary saetlvatioaal factor ^ich influences 
elmmtsttf cxrfMr^. logically, gives the c©«par«tlve fraisfoa of choice and lack 
^bcrusim- «trttcr«rf in op«n pro^gaaa, it would appear the chlMrea's attletidee 
toward acfe^i ah^^d he jKssltively aXfrntsd by iiwslvff^eat in open Inatrticcional 
progr^s. The muUm to tise ll$«rat«rc lend support to this Ispressiqn. 

Th€ atudf reported hy Hilao^, Stuckey and tangarin, descrlhcd in detail 
mtl.m, i*^icatea that the .esperiacatai, open sctool chlldran responded to the 
nm&mic differential concept "mhsoV »re poeltl^ely than she traditional aCudeats. 
M tbg. authors say, "In all mmm, tte aetltade of the open plan popila was sore 

St«ctey ai^ lAtssy.i«, if72, p. n?) nm ot^f by feskaan. et.al.. also deacrlbed 
Mriier. tepert*^ slsliar fiistflag* eenceralog attttode coiiard aetojl. The 
^S^Iif?*.^^! ^'^^ ^ Sr^ltltmsl iiuptls indicated that, aa nmmted by 
the Scboal ^cntiaast tede*. the op«j Uaasrotts s£^ent» hM ^re positive attitudes 
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Aoward Bchool. This dlffereaee tan aoted in fcoth the prtoary attd latertsedUte grades, 
(tactoan, at.al., 1973) ' . » . ' 

V. 

A study perforated Ja Ontario , Cm&is. alao supports the contention that 
therc^is^s- ftrong relationship botweea open prograas and positive attitudes toward 
school, <Haltott County Board of Education, 1965) Observational techniques and- 
adaittiafcratioR of qoestlonnaljea In Both an open and « tfadltlonal school led jCo 
the conclusion that the attitude t©i«ird school of the open school students vasWre 
positive than that of the fcradltlooal school students. Interest Ingly, it was also 
reported ^hat school attendance mB Us^r U the optm school group. This was seen 
as an unobtrusive reflection of a miee positive attitude toward school. 

As has been stated, the literature concerning the effects on children of 
opea education prograaa does not provide conclusive evidence concerning either its 
eucceas or failure. However r<e»o rather strong Iwpressiono emerge from a review 
of such literature. • First, it appears tamable to say at this point in tine £hat 
there is little evidence to Indicate that there are seriously negative effects which 
can be attributed to open instructional programs. Given the relative recenfcy of 
the lapleoentatlea of most open prograaa, this situation is encouraging. 

' P« f^'^ad strong liapresaion gained from a r^lew of tha literature on open 
education is th^t there is a definite nee. ^r swre studies in this area. Overall, 
the, literature Indicates that a detenalnation of the cecjparatlve effectiveness of 
epen education prograas has not been aade and there is sn often-stated desire for' 
jsore research to jsake such a deterssinatlon possible. 
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CHAPTER 11 
PROCEDURES 



«.k„ Included in thia chaptac are six eectiona. The firee section describes 

the ^racteriatlce of the saaple Involved in the study. The consfde^slhe 

used in the comparison and expeflmental schools, with mphaais upon the open 

liir^uirS?; l^'. P'^^^^"'^ deacriptioL of the inst^e'nts used , 

itf the study, with reliability and validity iiifomatlon emplmslz^i. Finally 



Sample 



r 

n . . » conducted in Monheio Central -School District., Lancaster 

County Pennsylvania, and -involved tvo similar elementary schools S^o^ting Hm 

• I f°J/^^^^^^^^ the loplmentatlon of an dpen classroom Instructional -^Qr^^ 

White Oak El^entary School vas the ccmparlson/ school . The tvo scS^irSCSr' 

alSSSi^^f ' "^^^ hot? were built from the same set of 

arclfltectural plans approxlmtely 20 years agL Both; schools have six rejmlar • 
teaches, one teacher's aide a«d approxiaateaX 150 students inl^ades 1 tfs! Both 
serve rural i^opulatlone living on faras or if very ssall tovna. 

i^\r.4r,^^^ "^^T **f«^^^«^ity between the Lo schools in the study vhich should 
^hS^i 'Sfn^"? ^^^2-^^ ^r"" Hi2J.. the open cJissrom 

school, h4d si^c student teachers 'in the fsli sesaester'and snither six in the snrlnff 
semester fre^ Millersvllle, State College. iKtring the 1973-7f ;^r!lp6?tJ^| mlT^ 

Z\tT^llTfl.T d.rlng\he*se^nd!^^Ue 
Oafc^^on th? .crther hand, did not have any student teachers during either of these 

"rv-...i rJ!!f ^ study tJas a modification of the Nonequiva>Q: 

Co«t.rol Group Design as described l,y Stanley and Campbell. (1966. pp! 47-50) 
aSLln'?^ administrative constraints, nelthd: random a^s^nment of 

students to treatments nor random assignment of school to treatment^as possible. 

ST®'* ^^^^^ ^'^ designed openness of the experimental school, 
cSsW»2°^iLf ^T^'*^ ^^^"^ ^ Plant, number of grades 

di!S«^^n 1 «*P^Ji^nce of teachers. Because both are neighborhood schools 

i'''^ ^^^^^ '5^^^ °^ «^ residential areas, it is 

T^tTff «^i?f ^ ^« °f socioeconomic status pr ability . 

level of st^ents. Thus, except for the type of instructional program, the 

^aS^f^al comparison students ^re felt, to be equivalent. Acco^ingly, the 
statistical unit of mea8uresient4is^ vas the individual student scores. The desisn 
of the analysls\«sed in the s-t^Sj^^ally may be pictured as foU^s wiere 0 
is observations or aeasurmente aid X^s experimental treatments. 



Schools May 1972 ' Mav 197A 

Sporting Hill to f -SS3L3^ 

White Of^k \ (f ' 



0 
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' ' Treatments . * * 

_ J 

^mparlBon Treatment, The comparison treatment vas basically a typical self- 
cjntflned classrooBi type of ^Inatructional program vith designated time periods for 
tne nortnal subject matter areas. , • 

, ^ - E ^Rf Treatment. The experimental treatment was an opetv classroom 

instructional program baaed on a model designed and implemented by the personnel 
of the Educational Development Center at Hillerpville State College, Millfersvllle 
Pennsylvania. This metluxi of open classroom Instructifm emphasizes the following* 
components (as described in the brochure distributed by Millersville State College) 

a. Team Teaching 

Team teaching is planning, workiijig and evaluating together in 
order to provide the best possible learning experience for 
youngsters. Planning and evaluating are the key factors of 
team teaching. Without these elements, team teaching cannot ' 
function effectively. Teachers must freely connualcate 
with each member of the team,-' Teams should be designed so that 
the strengths aiid interest of each team member are-used to their 
greatest potential. 

b. Individualization 

Individualization means teaching a child at his present level of 
achlevesuent. It can mean instruction to a large group. Instruction 
to a small '^roup, and in some Inetapcep a one-to-one -situation. 
Individualized instruction me^ns humanising, personalizing, and 
caring for each child as a human being. It means recognizing and ' 
building on each cMld's capabilities anjl limitations. It means 
making each child feel he is important and has something to 
contribute, 

c. NoRgradisdcess 

I Nongradedness eliminates the traditional labels of 1st grade, 2nd 
grade, etc. Children move throug-h the various basic skills without 
the conatra.iots of grade levels, ^ach jhlld can move at his own Tste 
without th". constant fear of failure." iMs is made possible through 
revised grouping procedures. Hultlaged groups ere developed at the 
primary and Intermediate levels. This type of grouping allows for 
interaction between children of different ages and 'abilities— 
interaction that knocks down the barriers that normally eeparate our 
children-barriers that allow a child to get some perspective of his 
growth rand develoisaent in relation to other -people. 

-_ , * - 

d. Continuous Progress ' 

This system of ourrlcular organization places a (fhlld in a level" 
that reflects his educational development through a sequence of 
learning skiUs. Each child's plicentint is d^^Smlned through the 
use of diagnostic tests and instruments, and cohtrolied by a 
record keeping system. The major emphasis of such a system" is < ' 
flexibility. ' • . 

e. Unified M^ia . / 

Unified media is an Integral part of the program in tjhich 
instructional and other services related to print, nonprint;- 
au«lo-viaial media, manipulative devices, and '-'hands on" 

^ ^ o " 

O 9 . 
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activities and materialfi are administered in a single, unified 
program, / * • * 

A typical learning day was as follows, 

7:50 - 8:15 Opeilinjg. Exercises . ^ 

« The opening exercises of the school day usually find all the children 

In their home base. At this -tline lunch count is ta|cen, beginning ex,ercis.ea are 
conducted, thq, daily schedule is discussed and sp.ecial activities are arr!^nged. 
Occasionally, vlien a child or group of children have completed a major .prqject^ 0 
they wish to share with the other children, th^ complete unit (primary or intermediate) 
'Will come together to observe. Generally, though, this time of day is used as a sort * 
of launching pad frtnn which the day^s activities flow. 

8:15 - 9:45 Language Arts • ^ 

During this time blopk, such areas as^ spelling, creative writing, sneaking,- 
dramatics, English and reading are covered. Within each unit the group l-s determined 
by evaluation of the child's progress ^nd may, and often does, cut across grade levels 
(1, 2,^3 for the primary unit and 4, 5, 6 for the^ intermediate) . Here children might ' 
be taught by large group instruction for a new skill, small group instruction for a ' 
rwiew of a previously taught skill, or ]>y theasfelves on incjividually- prescribed 
tasks. During this block of time, .children work and progress at their own rates. 
The child.^8 constantly being reevaluated in all the language arts ar^s and ' 
reassigned to different groups and teachers depending on his progress. The major 
emphasis at all times is upon individualization of instruction b§sed on eachL 
child's unique set of abilities and needs. * , . v. 

9:45 - 10:45 Math 



Again, the children's groupings and assignments to teachers are basedP 
upon their level of achievement rather than upon age or grade level. The beginning 
of class will find the teacher and children making plans for math that day. Problems 
are exchanged for later solutions. There might b^ instruction to the whole group on 
a new concept. Times may be posted for small group meetings. And, those children 
who are capable of working on their own are allowed to go their own way. 

11:00 - 12:00 Lun ch , * * , 

— — — - — . — < — , 

The lunch hour is an integral part of the day, in that it allows time for ^ 
children to' romp freely, exercise with games -organized and decided upon hy the 
children and teacher, and pursue Interests initiated in the classroom that the children 
might otherwise not fiild time for during the regular school day. 

/ 

12:00 - 2:15 Social Studies and^cience 

, The social studies-science block of time in the ^afternoon provides a great 
many opportunities €or the children and teacher to discuss, develop and explore the 
tremendous variety of interests of the children. Learning centers, work packets, 
committee work and individual research work are a few facets of the. learning process 
that can be seen here. 
* 

Large groups are gathered for instruction in a concept new to most of the 
cUldren. Small groups are organized for review work, setting new courses, for 
evaluation of progress, etc. And, as always, the individual child can be seen 
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pursuing his or her own Interests at his or her own rate of speed. The teacher. 

of iMrninf ^"""^^ ^ consultant, a helper, a guide, a diagnostician— facilitator 

^o ».K. 't ^'•«>''/l^f^;,ip the Sporting Hill Elementary School instructional program 
is the systeia of. individual contracts betwe^ teacher and child. This system, used 
fnJ^.?M^ degre^^ in al^ the subject areas, is sean as a major way of individualizing 
hef ^ ac?ivi?iei f ^° .Initiate, guide and be responsible for his or 

Under the co)itract system, children confer individually with their teachers 
and agree to master within a given period of time a certain skill or perform a certain 
amount of work, auch.ks preparing and giving a report, understanding a scientific 
concept,' solving £ certain rnniber of math problems, or readl-j a book. Each of the ' 
six .regular teachers/ in the -school are responsible for worklf out contacts with 
approximately 25 children.. Each teacher is responsible to make certain that each 
child covers certalii subject areas such as reading, math and science. These contracts, 
. depending upon the/nature of the child, vary ih complexity and time and dn be as 
sl^rt as two or three hours orUs long as two weeks. Within certain limits, 
determined by the /teacher's assessment of the child's need, the individual learner' 
can decide the type of contract he or she will enter into, thus exercising some ' 
Influence oyer his. or her own activities. 

, instrumentation 

N Self-Oonce Et. Ass'essmeht of the comparative effects of the instructional pro- 
grams upon the self -concept of children was accomplished by the administration of " 
the Pictorial Self-Concept Scale (graces 1 through 4) and the Piers-Harks Children's ' 
Self -Concept Scale (grades 5 and 6). Both lnsti.«'iments were based upon the theoretical 
derlnition of sexf -concept pi;oposed by Jersild. (1952) 

r■ia-.■,^ Pictorial Self -Concept Scale developed by Bolea, Felker and -Barnes 

(1971) consists of 50 cartocn-like picture cardf (Appendix A-1). The subjects sort 
the cards into one of three piles (distinguished by three larger, differently - * 
colored bacKgrouiHi sheets), according to whether the figure designated by a star Is 
like him, sometimes like him, or not like him at all. Cards on which the central 
figure is a female are used with girls and cards pn which the central figure is a 
^rJIJ I .J^? ^ «Pli*:-h«lf reliability of .85 with 1,813 subjects is 

reported by the developers. In addition, they cite six studies which provide 
evidence of the validity of the instrument, one of which is a correlation between 
scores on their instrument and the Piers-Harris instrument (r - .42 N - 63 
elementary pupils," significant at less than .01 level), ' 

• The Piers-Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale (Appendix A-2) was found 
to evidence internal consistency reliability, both split-half and a K-R 21. of .90 
with two separate administrations to 6th grade ptipils and one administration to 3rd 
grade pupils. Test-retest reliability after four months for pupilS" in grades 3 5 
and- 6 was reported to. be .71 or higher. Five studies which s^^orT the'valldit; of 
the instrument are reported in the test manual. (Piers and Harris, 1969) 

In addition to these two instruments, two of the items on the parent 
questionnaire administered in May of 1974 (Appendix D-2) to the parents of the open 
classroom school asked for the parents' perception of their child's self-concept 
The responses to these items were used in the assessment of this variable. 

Attitude Toward School . Assessment of the comparative effects of the programs 
/ li 



"ri'^V*^^?.^^"*' attitudes, toward school was accomplished by the administration 
of the Faces test (Appejidix A-3) , ah attitude inventory developed by personnel 
in the Division of Research of the Pennsylvania Departaent of Education and 
Millersvllle State College to evaluate the 1971 and 1972 "Sujomer Happenings." 
(Anttonen, 1972) 

Based on a - factor analysis of findings gathered with a longer form of the 
ipstrument during the 1971 "Summer Happening" by Georgfe Brehman, Division of 
Research, Bureau of Information Systems', PDE^, fhe "Faces" instrument yields a total 
score and scores on three factors; (1) attitude toward school climate, (2) attitud 
toward independent study and ^3) attitude toward school learning. (Bretaan, 1972) 
Analysis of the instrument based on the June 1972 pretest of 256 students shows an 
internal consistency reliability (coefficient alpha) of .82 for the total score. ' 
•Analysis for the same sample shows coefficient alpha reliabilities for the factors 
° cllmate-,80, (2) attitude toward independent study 

--.62 and (3) attitude . toward school learning— .66. Both total scores and factor 
scores are included in the statistical analysis. : 

\ 

\ 

In addition to the "Faces" instrument, two other measures of attitude 
toward school were used. The first of these was a record of days of attendance, 
with the expectation that more positive attitudes toward school wbuld be reflected 
in a lower rate of absence. ' *, 

In addition, during January 1973 the students at Sportiag Hill School 
and their parents were requested to complete questionnaires (Appendix D-1) with 
queries concerning their feelings, about the open classroom school. Further, a 
second parent questionnaire (Appendix D-2) was administered during May of 1974. 
The responses to these questionnaires were seen as being reflective of attitude 
toward school. . " • ' , 

Academic AchievemePt. The Stanford Achievement Test battery was used to 
assess the comparative attainment of basic skills. Split-half reliabilities for 
the subtests included in the battery for grades 1 through 6 ajre all .71 or higher 
with most of them being above ,85. 

„ .Teacher attitudes.. Teacher attitudes were measured by Llndgren and patton's 
Opinionnaire on Attitudes Toward Education." (Shaw and Wright," 1967) Essentially 
the instrument measures teacher attitudes toward the desirability of usina 
authorit-rlan methods and the desirability of subject-matter-centeredness versus 
learner or child -centeredness. A corrected split-half reliability of .82 has been 
reiJorted for the questionnaire (Appendix A-4) , along with four studies supporting 
Its validity. ■ 

. \ •' ^ 

The major reason for the use of |:his instrument was to attempt to discover 
any change in teacher attitudes which might be produced as a result of their 
involv«nent in the program. It would appekr that their perception of the value 
and success of the innovative program would be reffected in their responses to the 
questionnaires, thus providing further evidence for determining its effectiveness. 

^ Classroom environment and practjlces. Assessment of this area was accomplished 
through use of an observation rating scale (Appendix A-5) developed by the 
f o^of Development Center, Inc., Newton. Massachusetts. (Walberg and Thomas, 

1972) Originally created for use as a research tool, the instrument has shown that 
it can reliably discriminate between "traditional" and "o'pen" clas8r?5oms-. 

The most appropriate use of the instrument, according to its developers, 
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is as a survey instrument in a school system which is beginning to experlarent with 
open education. It is suggested that the inatrumsnt be used to gather baseline 
data against which future data coli«:ted with the instrument can be compared. This 
suggestion was adhered to and in this way the changes in classroom practices and 
environment in both schools ware assessed* 

(/ 

A further use of the instrument was to determine if there was a difference 
in the degree of **openness" between the classroom envircranent and practices of the 
open classroc^ school and those of the traditional school • 

Data Gathering Procedures 

Pretests on t^e "Faces** Inventory and the self-concept Instruments were 
administered during the latter part of May, and the first w«fek of Jun& 1972, The 
"Faces" inventory was administered In late May by district personnel for their own 
evaluation purposes, so rather than duplicate the testing^ the results cf their 
administration were used In this study* 

The self -concept instrument for grades 1 through 4 (Pictorial Self- 
Concept Scale) was* administered to all the pupils in the study by the principal 
investigator. In all cases, administration took place in the normal classroom 
ervironment wlt|i the regular classroom teacher assisting the principal investigator. 

The self-concept ipatrument for grades 5 and 6 (Piers-Harris Self-Concept 
Scale) was administer^ to their ^classes by the regular classroom teachers* The pre- 
test administration of both th^se instrraents took place during the morning of June 5, 
1972 in the comparison school and the morning of June 6 in the expetviaental school. 



The teacher attitujde opinionnaires were given at the time of the self- 
concept testing to the principals of the two schools in stamped, addressed envelopes 
for, distribution to the teachers who completed and mailed them to the investigator. 

The IQ scores on the Otis--Lennon Hental Ability which were used as the 
covariate in the achievement segment of the analysis for grades 2 through 5 were 
available in the district files* In cases where more than one score was available, 
the score received on the most recent administration was used* 

The posttest administration of the "Faces" inventory and the two self- 
concept instruments followed essentially the same procedures as those used during 
pretesting. The only major difference was that formal written directions for 
administration and sample items were prepared and used with the "Faces" inventory, 
which were administered by the individual classroom, ^eachers. These Were administered 
during the week of May 20*-24, 197A. The two self -concept instruments were 
administered in the same manner by the same people who had done the pretesting, with 
the experimental school tested during the morning of May 22, 1974^J||iL the comparison 
school during the morning of May 23, 1974. ^ 



Once again, the teacher attitude questionnaires were given to the two 
principals for distribution and were later completed and, mailed by the individual 
teachers to the investigator. 



The Stanford Achievement Test was administered by the individual classroom 
teachers during, the week of May 6-10, 1974. They were asked to adhere to the 
sugg'estions given in the manual of administration directions prepared by the test 
published. All tfie teachers Involved in the study had prior experience in the 
administration of achievement test batteries. 
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The classroom observacion data used to asoeas the coaparative deguee of 
openness of the two instructional progtasjs was collected at periodic Intervals 
throughout the two achool years. During the first year, the first ohservatlon was 
perform«l approximately^ month after the start of the school year and the remaining 
five at approximately six-week intervals thereafter. During the second year, eight 
sets of observations were performed at approximately equal intervals. Thus for each 
claBsroott in the two schools, there waa a series of 14 observatiofis. 

Although the Openness of the Spirting Hill building did not allow the 
clear cut delineation of claasroom groups that was provided by the self-contained 
classroom arrangement of the White Oak building, it was possible during each of the 
14 observation days to observe each teacher in the experimental school interacting 
with a class-sized group. It was in thi^ type of situation tlrfit the observation 
rating scales ware .completed. ■ 

1. S^^® attendance data used as a measure of 'attitude toward school were eecured 
troffl the district s official attendance registers for fche 1971-72 and the 1973-74 
school years. The parent ani pupil questionnaire data were taken from questionnaires 
administered by district personnel .during January 1973 and May 1974. ./ 

Statistical Analysis . , * ' 

The basic statistical method used to compare the tirat year results of the 
two programs was analysis of covariance. For the "Faces" inventory of attitude 
toward school and the two self -concept Instruments, the scpres on the pretes'cs 
administered in June 1972 were used as covarlates of the scores on the same instruments 
administered as posttests in Hay 1974. Since it was not possible to admlr'jter the 
Stanford Achievement Test In June of 1972, IQ sqorea on the Otls-Lennon Mental Ability 
Test were used as a covarlate on the scores of the Stanford Achievement Tests 
adoinlstered in May of 1974. , Otls-Lennon IQ scores for nearly all the students in 
the sample were available in the districts files. The days of ^tendance data used 
as covarlate and criterion were secured from ttie district's dfficlal attendance"^ 
registers, - » - . 

In order to increase the accuracy of the covariance analyses performed, a 
technique suggested by Andrew Porter (197i p|,. 17-20) was utilized. This technique 
importer s words, "substitutes an esfcimated true score coVariable for the observed 
/allibly measured covarlable and then employs classical ANCOVA procedure^." (iPortcr 
p. 17) Essentially, the procedure requires that individual covarlate scores be ' 
adjusted on the basis of the reliability of the cpvariate instfcument by use of .the » 
following formula J ' 

^ij -X.j +Pxx<Xij -X.j) 

where A - 

, Is the "l:ru€ score" . 

X 4 Is the mean of the covariate 

PjQ^ Is reliability of the' covariate 

Xy is an observed score ^ 

* ^ 

14 ' , 
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1, T^i^e following example will Uluatratc the use of the technique. If the 
reliability of a covarlate is .90, the group mean Is 100 8nd»a pupil receive m 
observed score of 85 on the covarlate^ then his "true score" would b& derived as 



A 

T£^» 100 + .90 (85 - 100) ' " ' 

A ' ■ • 

Tij « 100 + .90 (-15) 

Tij « 100 - 13.5 

A . 
T£j « 86.5 

The effect -of this procedure U to bring the extreme scores in a group 
closer to the mean of the gr^up,, thereby reducing the variabilley of the group's 
scores. Consequently, it is more difficult to obtain a spurious significant 
difference wh^n the covar lance analysis is perfonj.ed. In this study, all covarlate 
scores, with the exception of days of atteiaiance. where the adjustment was not 
relevant, were adjusted by the use of §he above described procedure. 

Where possible, the andlyaes of cowarlance were perforraed in factorial 
designs using experimental treatment ai^ grade, level as the factors Involved. There 
were several reasons for this, the major. one being econcnay. With aubscale as w^ll as 
total scores being a^faXyzed, the number of separate analyses would have been well - 
over 100 had individual aubscale by grade level analyses been performed. Further, 
had this large number of independent comparisons been performed, it is possible that 
l7tTJ:,T^^^r^^^A^.T ^^snlficant % chance alone, thus complicating interpretation 
or results. In addition, the information gained concerning grade level differences, 
although secondary to the prlxaary comparison involved in the treatment factor, 1 e' 
open classroom program vs. traditional program. Is felt to be of value. Finally, U 

"8l"8/hl8 design, to assess the statistical significance of the 
value ^ treatment program, further information felt to be of 

■i self-concept segmeM of the statli.tical analysis was performed by using 

a Z X 2 factorial for grades 5 and 6. Since th«re was no pretest available for grade 
at th^t lCTel°^ variance was used to coispare the posttests of the two groups 

The analysis for the grades 1-4 consisted only of a^total score comparison 
^""^ treatments since the Pictorial Self-Concept Sc'ble yields only a single, 
overall score. The analysis for" grades 5 and 6 Included comparison of six subscalc 
scores as well as a- total score. . 
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The attitude toward schodl segment of the statistical analysis Involved the 
comparison of two measures, the primary one being the "Faces" Inventory. The analysis 
inclJd^!''^^'^^"^ ™^ performed using a 2 x 4 factorial design with grades 3 to 6 

- « 

« o».^«=^ AS^^"' there was no pretest data for grade 1, so a simple AKOVA on the 
posttests was performed at that grade level. The grade 2 analysis was completed with 
? °rT^ r covarlance. For some reaaon, possibly a testing anomaly or a 
lack of understanding on the student^' part, the. internal conslatencyVeliablllty of 

15 
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^^^^ in ibs 1972 pretest with these groups was unsatisfactory 

fltTchat the adainistratlon of the Inatruoent could oot validly be used as a 
covarlate. Thua, data obtaioed In a Hay 1973 testing %tith the "Faces" inventory 
was uaed aa a tovarlate in the anlysls of this grade's data. 

The aaalyais o*f the "Faces" Inatrtaaent for all grades involved comparisons 
of tl\ree aabseale scores and a total score. 

' The second measure which, was involved In the attitude towarxi schoo^ segment 

of the statistical analysis was days of attendance. Here again, grade I was analyzed 
separately via a one-way analysis of covarlance. Since only .one-year data were 
available for this grade ^nd two-year data were atrallable for the other five grades, 
it was feltj that it should be &nalys&i Indeperidsntly of that foe the other grades, 
which were analyzed In two factorials, a 2 x 2 for grades 2 and 3 and a 2 jp 3 for 
grades 4-6, 

In the acadeiaic achievement segasent of the data analysis, factorial analyses 
were not perfonasd. Because rade level "scores on the Stanford Achievement Tests ^ 
vrere used as criterion measures but ware not available for use as the covarlate, 
IQ slAreB were used. This resulted In a situation where the 'covarlate IQ scores 
for all six grades were expressed on an identical scale, but the criterion grade 
level scores were expressed on a different scale for each of the six grndes. -This 
taeant that different grade levels could not be included in a factorial analysis of 
covariance without a transf ortastion of either the IQ or grade level scores td alxw 
for an accurate computation of the correlation between the covariate and' criterion 
oeasures. 

Such a transformation was felt to be iapractical, so the achieveoent data, 
with the exception of Ist grade, was analyzed on a. grade-by-grade basis with 
analysis of covariance, Becaube IQ scorea ««re* not available for the Ist grade 
pupils in the study, the 1st grade analysis ccfnsisted of simple analyses of variance 
of the scores on the Stanford Achlevsaent T^sts. 

In 1st grade, the results on tb^ six subacales of the Primary I Battery 
were analyzed, in 2nd and 3rd grades the reavlts of the seven subscales in the 
Primary n Battery were analyzed, in 4th grade the results of the eight subscales 
in the Intermediate I Partial Battery ware analyzed and in 5th and SthVades the 
results of the seven subscales in the Intensediate II Partial Battery were compared. 

♦ * 

Problems caused by a resignation and transfer of teachers required that 
acne adjustments be made in the original plan for the analysis of the teacher 
fettitudinal data. During the first year of the study, both the experimental and 
comparison schools lost one teacher. During the second year of the study, the 
experimental school lost another and the comparison school lost two more, so that 
at the end of the second year of tha study, the experimental achool imd four of the 
six original te&chers while the comparison school had only three of six.- Because of- 
this situation, it was felt bast to limit the statistical analysis to that teacher 
attltudinal data gathered during the first year of the study. This data xacluded 
pretests completed in June 1972 and first-year posttests completed in May 1973. 

Thla first-year data were analyzed in tw ways. First, an analysis of 
variance was performed on the experliaental teachers* scores from pre-* to post-- to 
determine if there had been a change in their attitudes during the course of the 
year. Second, an analysis of covariance was performed to compare the attitudes of 
the teacners in the experimental school with those of the teachers in the comparison * 
school. 



Te4:cher atcicudinal dat« gathered at the end of the second year of the 
study was used fcyr baai^^ly d«8crlptlve purpoaae. ^ 

The claaarocna. observatioa ^ata v^a analyzed In two vays. First, a 
repeated measures analysis of variance waa perforw^ on the reaults for e^ch o^^ the 
schools separately in order to detemtoa if the degree of ooenneas of ?hSf 

iJlSlff ^""""fT^ ^^"'^^ '^f study. Second, the «eaas 

liJ^Lt obBervatioaa for each of -the Individual claasrooas vert competed and • 

thfa^L^f if ^s^if to determine If there vas a significant difference 
m the. degree of openness of the Instnictionsl prograBs of the two sthools. 



CHAPTER III j 

The fonaat of this chapt^t Is arraiigM so that the wpies of dlscasslon 
arc in the ame 0tdet aa the liUMtiotta to he^ sddreaaed In tfee stuSy are Hated oa 
page 3» Because of the large mj©!>ar of aeparate analyses perforsei, the 
analysla of verianee aad covarianca aource tablaa are not Inckid^ In th^ %mt ., 
They ate shown in Append iJt B* * 

A» Self*^ncept 

1. Grade I ^ . * 

Table 1 aho^ tha sumary Infomation for tita May 1974 administration oi the 
Pictorial Self -incept Saale* Aa the F-ratio Inclnded in the table indicates^ 
the analysis of variance xmmlM no differenee betveen the tvo groups* 





TASLE 1 
SOMMART UA^^A FOR HCTOJgm 

GRADE I ' 


< 




Open^ 






Claasromrt 


Traditional ' 




School 


School 


Homber of Su!:^eets 
Hean 

Standard Deviat ion 
F-Ratlo 


17 

: 62, Sa 
, ' 5.80 

0,13 - 


24 

63*22 . 
0.36 



2, Grades 2-4 



SOHHARt DATA FOR PICTOSm SEtF*^KCEPT SCALE 
GRADES 2-A , ' 
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GraSe 


Huaber 
of • 


fsetmt 
Hean 


Pretest 

Statodard yostteat"" 
Deviation Mean 


Fosttest 
Standard 
Deviation 


Adjusted 
Pos^test 








OPEH Cn-ASSROCgf S£»OOL 






2 


9' 


58.72 


9.67 J-^ 64.41 


6.74 . 


63,64 


3 


U 


63.63 


. 4.79 / 65.30 


10.45 


65.23 


4 


21 


67.02 


5.32^/ 61.61 


12.06 * 


62.02 








TBMTfkcmh SC3100L 






2 


18 


59.69 


6.15 63,32 


U.50 


62.69 


3 


. 16 ' 


65.68 


6.30 . 64.46 




64.67 


4 


22 


67.77 


2.34 66,00 


4.15 


C6.52 






F-Teat 




?-aacis 








Trerftaent (Open •yg. Traditional) 


0.16 








Grade (2 vs.' 3 vs. 4) 


0,11 








Treataeat x Grade 


0.83 










18 




✓ 



admlaisstattomi o£ tte, Pictorial Self-Coneepfc Seale the F-^aitas 
g^erae^ by the ajmiysiit,of covarla^e* a 

op0ii clMmt^m and trtditlcmal ttc^fasent groups or ltd a^d ith 

grades, 4iid no sljg0lfleacit int^aeti^a t<ot^^ ttn^tssent gtade le^ei-> 

* , <f 

11 Grains S ajsd 6 " . ' • 



mtE 3 





pi 


, . Pretesfi , 
Msas D^lntioa • Meas 


Staaiiird 




5 ■ 
6 


18 

. 25 


■ OPEH CMSSESWl SCHOOL 
S4.28 11,79 . ^'-"«1.44 
58,96 10.25 61.12 


X2,3?' 




5 
6 


23 
25 


HMHtlMM. SCSOOt 

5?, 35 mm 58. S? 
54.28 12.94 53.72 

IVcaSeat (Opes ve. TraiilftloaaJ) 
Grade 0 vs . 0 


10. 


%7M.' 
55.00 


5 




0.01 • 





atri po^ttests ^idmlniatMtioBi of the Pi#4r0*feyrtlt Self Htei3icspt Seale* 

Ths results o^ih^ total eewe ftialysls ahw that tfea tifi^t^e^t c<?^^tlsoift, 
open classroc3^ progta^ va* traditloifi^l program* %\mx% a 4iLff erenea 
fat^oring th^ open clas^rot^ pro^^ iif^ich dt&tistieslly Mpilf Ica^^t 
feeyoiHi i:h8 ♦OS Ic^el* ^Ifetor tbe iisitsract lou nor grade at«alyset 
ahowiT^^lgnlf leant mtm^m. ^ i , ^ 

E^ssstoatlos of the pre- postteat meaiiia JUrtlcat^ tMt tha tradltl^?^! 
«5rt€^p0 received esaeatiallsr tte is^e t:^€aii %mi^k on the prs* ai^ p^l^tSat 
adisiniSri^atioiis *Mle the opra eljisaroo^ primps, imrtleularly J^W %^ 
grad^ group, at^med a poaitive gato over the fi^year period bet^^en tl^e 
pre-* ai^ iKJstt^st adjatels^arlims* 

Tablaa ^through 9 lift for tha site giibseiles the Piar^-F^ttets Self- 
Conc^t Seale t\% m^^^ry l^omatlo^t pf th^ pre* ^ positest 
iidmifslstrattons* * 

. . / " 

/ 



mm^Aii OAtA roE "sgBAvicm*' scbscaie of pises -saeris self-cokcbpt scale 

^GS*iJ^ 5*6 



Hiffibq^ -£ate«t Poatteat; Adjusted 

of Pr^Eest St&adssd ^8fcte«t St«u^ar4 Posttesc 

Cyade Subieeta„ Haan Bgyjatipa Mean Peviajcipo Mean 



I! 



01PEH CtASSECKSf SCHOOL 
15.64 2,6a 15.20 



2,48 
2.60 



16.54 

15.01 



23 
25 



15,43 , 2.33 . 15.48 

'3.25 14*80 



2,63 
3.06 



15.39 
15.08 



Grade (5 6> 
Treaeaent x ^ode 



Xradtelwsal) 




•mm 5 



5 
6 



«3 



Pretest 
^gjatioa 



Fosttest 



Poattest 
SteMard 



18 '10.83 3,40 13.06 

25 n.n 2.89 12.72 



3.56 
3.47 



Adjusted 
fosttcit 
Heao 



13.67 
12.74 



5 
6 



23 

25 



TRAPmcmAL scaooL 
11.09 2.98 12.35 

10.84 2.98 10.04 



3.27 
4.23 



12,32 
10.65 



¥'ted^" ' P-Ba tio 
TrestoMJt iOpm vs. '^sditional) 4.44* 
Grade (5 vs. 6) 4.95* 



*StgBlftan*t hcf^ni .05 level 
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Grade 



5 
6 



TABLE 6 

SUMMAPY DATA M "PHYSICAL APPEASAHCE AND ATraaUTES' 
^UBSCALE OF PIERS-HABKIS SELF-CONCEPT SCALE 
GRADES 5-6 



of 

S ubjects 



18 



Pretest 
Meaa 



Precest 

Staodard 

Deyiatioa 



Post test 
Mean 



OPEN CIASSRIXM SCHOOL 
6.50 , 1.92 8.39 
6,92 1.98 8,12 



Poattest 
Standard 
Deviation 



2.55 
2.67 



Adjusted 
Poattest 
Mean 



8.30 
7.78 



5 
6 



23 
25 



YRASmOHAL SCHOOL 
6.30 2.23 7.44 

5.68 2.97 5.80 



2.68 7.46 
3.7X ... 6.19 



F-Test 

Treatment (ppeo vs. TradiCioaal) 
Grade (5 vs. 6) 
Treatment x Grade 



♦Significant beyon|i .05 level 



F-Ratio 
4.58* 

2.54 
0.44. 



TABLE 7 

smimt DATA FOR »mnmr» sobscale 

OF PIERS-HARRIS SELF-CONCEPT SCA1£ 
GRifflES 5-6 



Suaber 
" of Pretest 
Grade Sublects Heaa 



Pretest 

Stai^urd 

Deviation 



Poattest 
Mean 



5 

6 



5 
6 



18 
.25 

23 
2S 



ovm classrock sc&mh . 

8.78 ~ Oe 9750 

9.64 1.63 10.08 

TRADITIOHAL StmoOL 
8.91 2,07 8.87 

8.60 , 2.00 8.48 

F-Test 

Treatraeat (Open va. Traditional) 
Grade (5 vs. 6) 
Treataent x Grade 



Post teat 
Standard 
Deviation 



2.36 
1.87 



2.36 
2.55 



Adjusted 
Poattest 
Mean 



g-Ratio 
3,77 
0.03 
0.07 



9.64 
9.68 



8^93 
8.73 
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* TABLE 8 

SUIQiARt DATA FOk "POPULARITY" SUBSCALE 
OP PIKRS-HABRIS SflLP-^NCEPT SCALE 
GRADES 5-6 



Grade 



5 
6 



Number, 
of 

subjects 



18 
25 



Pretest 
Mean 



Pretest 

Standard 

Devthtlon 



PoSttest 
Mean 



OPEN CIASSROCH SCHOOL 
6.72 2.56 • 8,11 

8.32 2.46 8.44 



Posttest 
Standard 
DBviafclon 



3.56 
2.06 



AdjQstf^ 
Posttest 
Mean 



8.47 
7.92 



5 
6 



23 
25 



TRADITIOML SCHOOL 
7.30 1.92 8.09 

6.96 3.02 • 6.60 



3.07 
3.54 



8.13 
6.83 



' F-Test F-Rar.lo 

Treatment (Open vs. Traditional) 1.50 

Grade (5 vs. 6) 2.43 

Treatifit^t x Grade 0.40 



TABLE 9 * , 
SUMMARY DATA FOR "HAPPINESS AND SATISFACTION" 
SUBSCALE OF PIERS-HARRIS SELF-CONCEPT SCALE 
GRADES 5-6 





Number 


Pretest 


■ppstteist 


Adjusted 




of 


Pretest Standard Posttest 


Standard 


Posttest 


Grade 


Subiects 


Mean Deviation Mean 


Deviation 


Mean 






OPEN CLASSRO®^ SCEOnL 






5 


18 


7.11' 1,02 . 7,06 


2.10 


7.24 , 


6 


25 


7.48 1.01 7.88 


1.27 


7.76 






■TRADITIONAL SCHOOL 




* 


5 


23 


7.83 1.19 7.52 


1.59 


7.12 


6 


25 


6.88 1.88 6.88 


2.35 


7.24 






F-Test 


F-Ratlo 








Treatment (Open vs. Traditional) 


0.93 








Grade 0 vs. 6) 


0,98 








Treatment k Grade 


0.39 
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Examination of the results of the subscale analyses indicate that there was 
a significant treatment difference on two subscales, ''Intellectual and 
School Status" and "Physical Appcisrance and Attributes,." and both favored 
the open classroca program. 'Further, the grade level difference on the 
"Intellectual and School Status" was significant, with the grade 5 groups 
scoring higher than the grade 6^group8* 

The responses to the two items on the May 1974, parent quest ionna:f re 
concerning aspects of self -concept were essentially noncoramltal, since 
the majority of parents used the "undecided" category. In response to 
the statement, **My child's self-image (how he feels about himself) has. 
improved because of the ^open classroom' school," 51 per cent of the 
parents s^aid they were "undecided," while 38 per cent said "yes" and 
11 per c^nt said "no." In response to the statement, "Because of the 
'open classroom' school, I notice that my child has mor_e self-control, 
now than before," 49 per cent of the pf^rents, said they were "undecided" 
while 27 per cent said "yes" and 24 pec cent said "no," 

B. Attitude Toward School - ^ . — 

1. Faces^ Inventory ^ 
a. ' Grade 1 * ^ I 

Table 10 presents the summary information for the May 1974 administration 
of the "Faces" inventory in grade 1. ' 

L 

TABLE 10 

SUMMARY DATA FOR ANALYSIS OF "FACES" INVENTORY 

GRADE 1 



yptal Score 



"School 

Learning" 

Subscale 



"Independent 
Study" ^ 
Subscale _ 



"School 

Climate" 

Subscale 





Open 




Open 




' Open 




Open 






Class- 


Tradi- 


Claas- 


Tradi- 


Class- 


Tradi- 


Class- 


Tradi- 




room 


tional 


rooD 


tional 


room 


t-ional 


room 


tional 




School 


School - 


School 


School 


School 




School 


School 


, Number of 


1^ 


25 


19 


25 


19~ 


Scl^ol 
25 


19 


25 


Subj ects 


















Mean 


44.78 


48.00 - 


18,53 


17.20 


9.95 


12.60 


16.84 


18.20 


Standard 


7,04 


5,90 


5.47 


3.45 


2.32 


1.73 


2.77 


2.31 


Deviation 


















F-Ratlo 


2. 


70 


0.97 


18,88** 


.3.14 . 



**Signlf icunt beyond .01 level 



Ot the four analyses completed, only one showed a statistically 
significant difference. The difference, on the "Independent Study" 
subscale, favored the tyaditionai program students. 

/ 

Grade 2 

, Table 11 shows the summary information for the pre- and posttest 
administration of the "Faces" inventory and the F-ratios produced in 
the analysis of covariance* 



( 
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TABLE 11 

SUMMARY DATA FOR ANALYSIS OF "FACES" INVENTORY 

GRADE 2 



r 



Total Score 
Open 



"School 

Learning" 

Subscale 



"Independent 

Study" 

Subscale 



"School 

Climate" 

Subscale 



Open 





Class- 


Tradi- 


Class- 


Tradi- 


Class- 


Tradi- 


Class- 


Tiadi- 




room 


tional 


room 


tional 


• room 


tional 


room 


tional 




School 


School 


School 


School 


School 


School 


School 


School 


lJumber of 


15 


20 


15 


20 


15 


20 . 


... 
15 


20 


Subjects 
















Pretest 


'46.93 


45.95 


17.00 


16.15 


10.87 


10.75 


18,87 


18.90 


Mean 
















Pretest^ 


4.54 


3.85 


2.10 


2.82 


i;60 


1.71 


1.35 


1.37 


Standard 














Deviation 


















Posttest 


41*. 53 


47,30 


15.13 


16.40 


10;33 , 


12.25 


16.07 


18.15 


Mean 














Posttest 


3,96 


6.89 


2.36 


4.54, 


1^72 


2,10 


1.28 


2.64 


% Standard 














Deviation 


















Adjusted 


41,50 


47.33 


. 14.96 


16.53 


10.31 ■ 


12.27 


16.11 


18.12 


Post pest 
















f 


iMean 




» 














F-R^tio 


. . 8.51** 


1. 


51 


9.02** 


7. 


36* 



^Significant 
*f Significant 



beyond .05 level 
beyond . 01 level 



Three of the four analyses performed at this* grade level resulted in 
significant differences favoring the traditional group. Only the^ 
"School Learning" subscale analysis showed no significant difference 
between the two groups. 



c. 
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Grades 3-6 

Tables 12 through. 15 present th^ summary inrormatioa for the<jE:otal ^ 
score and three subscales of the "Faces" Inventory in grades 3-6. 

*. 

For none of these four analyses does the treatment comparison result 
In a significant difference between the open classroom program and 
the traditional program. There is> howiever, a significant grade level 
difference shownr In threat of the four axialyses. 

EKamlnation of the adjusted means of the groups Involved suggests that 
the major r'eason for this difference is the relatively low adjusted 
means of the grade 3 group in* the traditional school. Further, it seems 
apparent that the relatively low adjusts! means for this group ^ere a 
result of the rather dramatic decrease in the mean score frorm pre- to 
post- of this group. For example > the mean of the total score dropped 
from 50*41 to 40.71 which was almost a full 10-point decline on a 
scale with a possible range of 60 and a. standard deviation of 
approximately 6. While any attempt to explain this situation is 
specux^^lve, the posBlblllty of a spuriously high pretest score 
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TABLE 12 

SUMMARY DATA FOR TOTAL SCORE OF "FACES" INVENTORY 

GRADES 3-6 





Number 




Pretest 


Posttest 


Adjusted . 




or 


Pretest 


Standard Posttest 


atanaara 








Mean 


Deviation Mean 


1^ *f n ^ 


Medn 






• OPEN CLASSROOM SCHOOL 








1A 


44.50 


5.57 >0.93 


O • 


"AH '^Q 


4 


20 


41.45 


4.76 40.25 


4.63 


41.67 


'5 ''' 


19 


46.05 


5.17 41'. 47 


■ 6.01 


39.93 


A 

w 


21 


41.52 


4.98 39.87 






t 






TRADITIONAL SCHOOL 






3 


17 . 


50*41 


6,16 40.71 


7.07 


36.36 


4 


2J 


41.17 


5.81 40.48 


3 55 


42.07 . 


5 


23 


43.96 


5.38 41.70 


5.54 


41.50 


6 " 


24 


. 42.46 


3.83 42.04 


6.19 


42.81 






F-Test 




y 

F-Ratlo 








Treatment (Open vs. Traditional) 


0.02 








Grade (3 


vs. 4 vs. 5 vs. 6) 


3.58* 








Treatment x Grade 


2.42 





*Slgnlf leant beyond .05 level 



TABLE 13 

SUMMARY DATA FOR "SCHOOL LEARNING" SUBSCALE 
OF "FACES" INVENTORY 
GRADES 3-6 



Grade 



Number 
of 

Subjects 



Pretest 
Mean 



Pretest 

Standard 

Devia tion 



Posttest 
Mean 



Posttest 

Standard- 

Deviation 



Adjusted 
Posttest 
Mean 



3 
4 
5 
6 



14 
20 
19 
23 



OPEN CLASSROOM SCHOOL 
16.71 3.56 13.93 

11.90 . 2.29 11.85 
14.74 2.96 11.68 

11.74 2.24 11.61 



3.15 
2.76 
2.77 
3.14 



12.32 
12.89 
11.16 
12.74 



3 
4 
5 

*6 



17 
23 
'23 
24 



TRADITIONAL SCHOOL 
17.94 3.87 13.12 

12.83 2.86 ' 11.26 

13.30 2.79 11.96 

33.33 2.10 12.92 



3.41 
1.91 
2.46 

3:? 



10.83 
11.79 
12.23 
13.17 



F-Test F-Ratio 

Treatment (Open vs. Traditional) 0.51 

Grade (3 vs. 4 vs. 5 vs. .6) 2.39 

Treatment X Grade 2.41 
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TABLE 14 

SUMMARY' DATA FOR "INDEPENDENT STUDY" SUBSCALE 
OF "FACES" INVENTORY 
GRADES 3-6 



Number 
* of 
Grade Subjects 



3 
4 
5 
6 



3 
4 
5 
6 



Pretest 
Mean 



Pretest 
Standard 

Deviation 



Post test 
Mean 



14 


10.43 


1.74 


10.57 


20 


12.40 


1.39. 


11.40 


19 


11.95 


1.31 


12.21 


23 


12.00 


1.17 


• 12.39 


17 




TRADITIONAL SCHOni. . 


13-.35 


0.93 


11.47 


23 


12.17 


1,27 


12.91 


23 


12.39 


1.31 


12.61 


24 


12.04 


1.12 


12.75 




F-Test 







Treatment (Open vs. Traditional) 
Grade (3 vs. 4 vs. 5 vs. 6) 
Treatment x Grade 



Posttest 
St.andard 
Deviation 



2.14 
2.46 
2.23. 
1.80 



2.15 
1.81 
1.83 
1.98 



F-Ratio " 
1.51' 
3.91** 
1.84 



Adjusted 
Posttest 
Mean 

11.42 
11.28 
12.31 

,12.46 



10.88 
12.90 
12.49 
12.81 



**Slgnlf leant beyond .01 level 
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Grade 



3 

4 
5 

6 



3 
4 
5 
6 



TABLE 15 

SUMMARY DATA FOR "SCHOOL CLIMATE" SUBSCALE 
OF "PACES" imNTORY 
GRADES 3-6 



Number 
of 

Subjects 



Pretest 

Pretest Standard Posttest 

Mean .Deviation • Mean 

OPEN CLASSRt m smnnT. 

1^ 17.79 1.42~^- 16743 

20 17.10 1.59 17.00 

19 % 19.21 1.23 17.58 

.23 17.91 1.76 15.87 

mADITIONAL SCHOnT. 
17 18.88 1.50 16.12 

23 16.04 1.97 16 Jo 

23 18.00 1;62 17.13 

24 16.96 , 1.57 16.38 

F-Test 

Treatment (Open vq. Traditional) 
Grade (3 vs. 4 vs. 5 vs. 6) 
Trjeatment x Grade 



Posttest 
Standard 
Deviation 



*Slgnlf leant beyond .05 level 



26 

33 



2,79 
1.89 
2.09 
3.11 



2.71 
2.01 
2.42 
2.65 



F-Ratlo 
0.06 
2,78* 
1.30 



Adjusted 
Posttest 
Mean 



^5.81 
16.81 
16.08 
15.18 



14.83 
16.77 
16.38 
16.28 



I 



for this group is difficult to discount, especially since the actual 
posttest score for the group is approximately the same as the othfer 
seven groups in the analysis. 

Days of Attendance 
a. Grade- 1' • 

Table J.6 shows that there was no significant difference between the days 
of attendance of the two grade 1 groups. 



TABLE 16 

SUMMARY DATA FOR DAYS OF ATTENDANCE 
" GRADE 1 



Open 

Classrcom 
School 



Traditional 
School 



Number of Subjects 
Pretest Mean . ■ 

Pretest Standard Deviation 
Posttest Mean 

Fpsttest Standard Deviation 
Adjusted Posttest Mean ' • 
F-Ratio 



13 
173.15 

4.02 
178,04 

2.02 
178.06 



0.69 



19 
173.79 

3.08 
177.45 

2.05 
177.43 



4 ^> 



b. drades 2 andl 3 

Table 17 shows that for^ grades 2 and 3 th-re was no^ significant 
diff efence between the days of attendanc(i of the open program and 
traditional groups, none between the grades, and no significant 
interaction between the treatment and grade factors. ^ 
* 

, TABLE 17 

SUMMARY DATA FOR DAYS OF ATTENDANCE 
GRADES 2-3 



Grade 



2 
3 



Number 
of 

Subl ecta 



Pretest 
Mean 



Pretest 

Standard 

Deviation. 



Posttest 
Mean 



12 
13 



OPEN CLASSROOM SCHOOL 
177.17 2.54 178.07 

174.46 2.87 177.92 



Posttest 
Standard 
Deviation 



Adjusted 
Posttest 
Kean 



1.61 
2.06 



177.92 
177.92 



2 
3 



19 
17 



172.05 
175.00 



TRADITIONAL SCHOOL 



7.49 
4,20 



177.24 
177,91 



F-Test ■ 

Treatment (Open vs. Traditional) 
Grade (2 vs, 3) 
Treatment x Grade 



2.78 
2.36 



F-Ratlo 
0.18 
0.00 
0,18 



177,38 
177,88 



Grades 4-6 

Table 18 presents the summary information for the days of attendance 
analysis in grades 4-6. 
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TABLE 18 

SUMMARY DATA FOR DAYS OF ATTENDANCE 
^ GRADES 4-6 



Grade 



Number 
of 

Subjects 



-Pretest 
Mean 



Pretest 

Standard 

Deviation 



Posttest 
Mean 



4 
5 



4 
5 
6 



21 
18 
23 



24 
24 
25 



OPEN CLASSROOM SCHOOL 
169.64 9.58 178.17 

174.81 4.62 177.56 

174.76 5.97- ^ 178.24 

TRADITIONAL SCHO OL. 

172.04 '6.04 175.94 

173.40 7.96 176.71 

173.96 5.74 177 ;50 

F-Test 

TreatJaent.(Open vs. Traditional) 
Grade (4 vs. '5 vs, 6) 
Treatment x Grade 



Posttest 
Standard 
filiation 



1.67 
2.33 
lv81 



3.84 
5.00 
2.22 



Adjusted 
Posttest 
Mean 

178.83 
177.17 
,178.24 



176.11 

176:60 
177.28 



F^Ratlo 
6.61* 
0.57 
1.9f 



*Slgnlf leant beyond .05 level 



The analysis of covariance indicates that there was a significant 
difference between the two groups in tb t days of school attendance. 
This difference, significant beyond th£ .05 level, favored the open 
classroom program. 

3. Parent and Pupil Questionnaires 

a. First-Year Results • ' ' 

Tables 19 and 20 give responses to selected questions from a, parent 
questionnaire and a pupil questionnaire designed V district personnel 
and administered during January 1973 to the parents and puoii of the 
open classroom school. (Only those items which address a general feeling 
or attitude toward school are Included in these tables; the complete 
questionnaires are shown in Appendix D.) 

TABI£ 19 - ' ■ 

RESPONSES TO SELECTED ITEMS FROU 
SPORTING HILL PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE* " 



Did your child ever comment that he did not want to attend school before this year? 
Yes 37.6 per cent " No 62.4 per cent 

Did your child ever comment that he did not want to attend school this school year? 
Yes 16.1 per cent No 83.9 per cen t 

— 

My child seems to like this school and enjoys the program. 

Yes 96.6 per cent No 9.0 pter cent 

No Response 2.4 per cent 



*Tabulatlon based upon 122 returned questionnaires. 
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TABLE 20 
RESPONSES TO SELECTED, ITEMS FROM 
SPORTING HIXX PUPIL QUESTIONNAIRE* 



How do you compare Sporting Hill School this year to last year's schoolt 



« * 


68 


per cent 




3 


p*er cent 




8 


per cent 







d. No re&ponse 

How often did you fael as though you did I't want to come to school last year? 

13 per cent Always 
i^QB ^ 1 per cent e« No response 



26 


per cent 


41 


per cent 


19 


per cent 


you 


feel as ' 


70 


per cent 


20 


per cent 



How often did you feel as though you dldn*t want^ to come to school this year? 

. Never 5. per cent c. Often 

. Sometimes 5 per cent d. Always 

- f , , ■ ^ - _^ 

*The tabulation of responses was based^ upon completed questionnaires from 133 pupils 
in grades 1 through 6. 

The tabulation of the items in tfie two tables indicate that 88 per cent 
of the pupils in the open classroom school find the school more InteresMng than 
their school of the previous year. The responses of the parents reinforce this, as 
96.6 per- cent of the parents Indicate that their children like the school and enjoy 
the program. 

Further, both the parent and pupil responses to the items concerting , 
, desire to attend school indicate that the children*s feelings toward attend- 
ing school improved after the introduction of the open classroom program in 
their school. ^ N 

The percentage of parents who said their children did not want^to attend 
^school declined from 37.6 per c^nt for past years to 16*1 per cent in the 
first year of the program, a drop of 21.5 per cent. 

The pupil responses indicate this change in feeling even more strongly. The 
.percentage of children who indicated they never felt like not attending 
school 4.ncreased from 27 per cent to 70 per cent. Th^ percentage of 
children who often or always felt that they did not want to attend school 
decreas.ed from 32 per cent to 10 per cent. 

b. Second-Year Results * * 

Table 21 shows the responses of parents of pupils in the open classroom ^ 

school to selected items of a questionnaire administered near the end of 

the 1973-74 school year. (The complete questionnaire is shown in .Appendix D.) 
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TABLE 21 

.RESPONSES TO 1974 PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE* 



I'm glad that my child is attending the "oj^en classroom** school, 

66 per cent Undecided 24 per cent No 10 per cent 

I feel that my child Is. getting more attention In school now, % 

Yes 69 per cent Undecided 21^per cent No 10 per cent ' * 

My child seems to like school more nov* / 

Yes 75 per cent Undecided 15 per cen t No 10 per cent 

My child Say^ more positive and* nice things about schotxl and his teachers than before* 
' Yes .59 per bent Undecided 27 per cent No 14 per cent 

My child seems more enthusiastic about school and learning now. 

[ Yes 77 per cent- Undecided 12 per cent No 11 per cent 



^Seventy per cent (67 of 96) of the families with a child* or children at Sporting 
Hill returned a questionnaire. 

Thes^ responses indicate that the parents of the children in the open 
classroom school believe that their children perceive school In a more 
V. positive way than they did prior to the Inception of the open program • ^ ' 
§eventy-flve per cent of the parents said that their children "like 
school more now," 59 per cent indicated that their child "says more 
positive and nice things about school and his teacher than before,"' 
* ' a.*d 77 per cent believed that their child "seems more enthusiastic 

about school and learning..." Sixty-six per cent of tlie parents were 
"glad" that their child was attending the open school and about the 
same number, 69 per. cent, felt that their child was receiving more 
attention in the open school than had been the case prior to the 
inception of the open program. 

It is interesting to note that relatively few parents were definitely 
negative in their responses to the Items concerning the open classroom 
program* For .example, only 10 per cent of the parents Indicated that 
they were not^ pleased by the fact that their child was attending the 
open classroom school • Abcnxt the same percentage of parents were 
definitely negative in their responses to the other items presented in 
the table, 

C. Academic Achievement < ' ^ 

Tables 22 through 27 summarize the results of the administration and covariance 
analysis ^f the various subscales of the Stanford Achievement Test in grades 1 
through 6. 

Of the 44 separate analyses performed, only 6 produced statistically significant 
differences. Of these six, three favored the open classroom group and three 
favors the traditional group. The open classroom group scored significantly 
better than the fraditlonal group on the Science and Social Studies Concepts 
subscale i,n grade 3, the Word Meaning subscale in grade 6, and on the Arithmetic 
Applications subscale in grade 6. The traditional group scored significantly 
better than the open school group on the Arithmetic Computation and the 
Arithmetic Application subscale in grade 4 and significantly better on the 
Language subscale in grade 5. 
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D. Teacher Attitudes 

Tables 28 and 29 sjimmarize the analyses performed using the data £vcm the 1972 
pretest scores arrf^^the 1973/^ostte8t scores on the "Opinionnaire on Attitudes 
ToVard Education." ^(As inclicated previously, because of the loss of subjects 
this segment of the analysis was limited to fir8t--year data.) 

* TABLE 28 ^ 
EXPERIMBHTAL TEACHER ATTITUDES*. 

Number ; 

of ^ Mean Standard ^ 



Subjects Score Deviation F-Ratio 



"Pretest 5 206 10.86. 

» 

Posttest 5 212 .4.64 



1.29 



*Oae of the six teachers 'in the experimental school left during the 'i972-73 school 
year. Therefore, only' the scores of the five remaining* teachers were included in 
■ this analysis. • ' 

/ .TABIJE 29 - 

/ SUWIARY DATA FOR COMPARISON OF ^ 

RESULTS OF TEACHER ATTITUDE ANALYSIS* ' . 



Opea Classrooffl Traditional 
Teachers ^ feachera: 



Number of subjects 5 , 5 

Preteat Mean 206.00 203.6 

Pretest Standard Deviation iO.86 8.93 

Posttest Mean 212.00 208! 6 

Posttest Standard Deviation 4.64 ' 6.91 

Adjusted Posttest Mean ■ 711.83 ' 208*77 

F-Ratio . 0.62' 



*Both the open classrocm and traditional schools had a teacher resign during the 
1972-73 school yaar. Thus, ihis cooparison was made using. the scores of the five 
remaining teachers in each, school. • - . 

As Table 28 sha»a, there was no statistically significant difference between thk 
mean pretest score and the mean 1973 -posttest score of the experimental teachers. 
Further, a t-test (t «• .69) comparing the 1972 prfetest mean and the' 1974 posttest 
mean of the four experimental teachers involved in both years of the study 
showed this dif-ference to be nonsignificant. 

. Table 29 sunaiarizes the results of the (Variance comparing the attitude pc6res 
of the open classroom teachers and the traditional teachers in the study. 
Again, there waa. no. significant difference between the two groups. ' . 

,1, 

E. dlassroom Observations ^ ' 

Table 30 presents the mean observation scores for the series ,of the 14 observations 
conducted in each of the classrooms in the two schools during the course of the 
study. The accompanying graph is a visual representation of the same data.' 
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TABLE 30 

SUMMARY OF CLASSROOM OBSERVATION DATA 



Obacrvation ' Traditional «, Open Classroom 



Number 


School 


School 


1 


98 " 


157 • 


2 


1^0 


128 


3 


116 


154 


4 


131. 


148 


5 


140 


141 


6 


142 


152 




132 


171 


8 


128 


1 fil 


9 


130 


V 165 


10 


, 139 


160 


11 


145 


162 


12 


142 


149 


13 


136 


169' 


14 


138 


■ 167 


Overall Mean 


131 


157 


F-Ratlo for , Repeated 


8.93** 


30.63** 



Measures ANOVA 



**Slgnlf leant beyond ,01 level 

As is evident , both instrpctional programs experienced changes in thei# degree 
of openness during the course of the study. The repeated measures analyses of 
variance performed on\ the observational data (F-ratios are ohown in Table 30) 
show that these changes ^re statistically significant in both schools. 

The series of means and the graph indicate that the Instructional programs in 
both schools became more open over the course, of the study, .with much of this 
change occurring during the first year of the study. The observations for the 
second year indicate that both programs were relatively stable in their degree 
of openness during the second year. 

William J3onny, who performed the series of observations in both schools, describes 
them in the following way: 

Observations of the experimental and control schools throughout the 
study 'indicated that the schools varied from observation to 
observation in theltr degree of methodological openness of convention- 
ality. 

The experimental school chose to launch its new program during the ♦ 
first days of school with enthusiastic efforts to operate successfully 
the rather free, fluid, individualized open processed. Added to the 
pressures of this ambitious beginning was the constant flow of visitors 
that were hosted, and the considerable number of after school work 
hours needed to sustain this new demanding multiprocess educational 
method. During intervals when new learning stations and grotedures 
were beinp, installed > the open school faculty reverted at ■times to 
simpler large gtoup conventional methods and were rat^ accordingly. 
Large variations in degree of openness occurred from period to period 
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during the first year although an overall Increase did occur. 

Perhaps due to publicity Released about the experimental school as well 
as the physical proximity of the two, the control school increasingly* 
adopted techniques of openness during most df the first year, but within 
the framework of their established practices. The result was a fairly 
consistent trend to greater openness with time but leveling off toward 
the end of the first year. The differences between the two groups 
would have been greater if the conventional school had not changed 
markedly in degree of openness contrary to what is expected of ^a true 
control., ' ' 

^ As a result of these trends the position of the two schools 
became at times very similar with regard to openness as measured 
by the observation instrument, .However, near the end of the first 
year, while the control school turned back to a* more conventional 
educational prbcess, the experimental school appeared tc have found 
the degree of openness suited to its needs and began to operate 
the new program with confidence and aplomb. Observations carried 
out in the succeeding year tended- to clarify further this situation. 
These observations indicated that the open school retained its status 
with regard to degree of openness, while the conventional school . 
maintained a relatively more conventional methodological position. 

The above describe4 movement of the comparison school toward openness and the 
fluctuation in the degree of openness *of the experimental school mean that, 
not surprisingly^ the Ideal comparison between strictly and continually 
delineated "traditional" and "open" instructional programs was not possible. 
It suggests that the absence^ of any consistent difference between the students 
of the two schools might be at least -partially explained as resultirtg from 
the fact that the two instructional programs were not really very different. 
However, although the difference between the two programs was -not as great 
as might have been desired, that difference was significant. 

An anlysls of variance comparing the two schools on the basis of the means 
of the 14 observations for individual classrooms produced an F-ratio of 
63.43 which is significant beyond the .01 level. (ANOVA source table is 
shown In Appendix B,) So, even though the varying differences between the 
two Instructional programs might have diluted any differential effect which 
instruction program '^openness" might have exerted upon students, the jEact 
remains that the two programs, ^re rated as being significantly different 
on the instrument which quantified this variable. Because of this, it does 
not se^ probable that tfie absence of student differences between the two 
schools can be totally attributed to program similarity. 
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CHAPTER IV 
DISCUSSION, SUMMARY, AND RECOftEKDATIONS 

* 

As stated in Chapter I, the {Hirpose of this study was to gather evidence 
related to five basic questions. The first section of this chapter restates these 
questions and briefly discusses the findings and conclusions which relate to them. 
The second section of the chapter Is a general summary of the study a^id the third 
section presents recommendations for future research* 

Discusaion of Findings ( ' 

Question 1: Is there a significant difference between the self -concept of children 
Involved in an open classroom Instructional program and thpse involved 
in a traditional program? 

The results of the s§lf-concej>t segment of the study are somewhat mixed. 
The analyses of the Pictorial Self-Concept Scale for grades 1-4 Indicate no real * 
differences between the scores of the students of the two programs. 

The analyses of the Piers-Harris Children's Self -Concept Scale for grades 
5 and 6, on the other hand, resulted in significant differences favoring the open 
, classroom students on total score and on the ''intellectual and School Status^' and 
•'Physical Appearanc'e and Attributes" subscales. Thus, there is sonie evidence to 
suggest that, at least for the students in the intermediate grades, ltxv^>lvement 
in the open classroom program resulted In a positive change in self-concept . , 

An alternative explanation for this differfence- favoring the open classroom 
students which must be consider^ Is that it was the result of teacher differences. 
Since there was only one teacher per grade for each treatment, it Is not possible to 
totally eliminate this alternative explanation* However, the fact that the study was 
conducted over a two-year period weakens somewhat the argument for this' explanation 
of the difference, \since the students involved were exposed to more than one teacher 
during the study. Further, an examination of the pre- and posttest means of the 
groups in the three analyses which resulted in significant differejices favoring the 
^ open classroom program shows that while the two traditional groups and the two open 

classroom groups scored at a'zout the same level on the pretest administration, the 
traditional groups remained at the seme level while the open classroom groups showed 
a positive gain over the two years* 

Thus, it appears reasonable to tentatively conclude that the open classroom 
treatment exercised a positive, differential effect upon the grade 5 and 6 students 
in the area of' self -concept . 

Question g^r Is there a significant difference between the attitudes toward school 
of children involved in an open classroom instructional program and 
those involved in a traditional program? 

The evidence relating to this question* is also somewhat mixed. The analyses 
performed with the "Faces" inventory data show that jLn grade X, the traditional 
studerits scored significantly higher o|i the "independent Study" subscale than the 
open classroom students, that In grade 2 the traditional students scored significantly 
higher on the total score and on the "independent Study" and "School Climate" 
subscales than the open classroom students, but that in the other analyses for these 
grades and in all th:5 analyses for grades 3-6 there were no significant treatment 
differences favorlhg^elther the optn classroom pr the traditional students. 
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The days of attendance analyses for grade 1 and grades 2-3 showed no 
significant difference between the two programs • However ^ the analysis foV grades 
4-6 resulted in a oSignif leant difference favoring th3 open classroom treatment. 

•The data collected with the pupil and parent questionnaires at the open 
classroom school indicates an improvement in attitude toward school after the 
Implementation of the open classroom program. A large majority t88 per cent) of 
the students felt that the open program was more interesting than the previous one 
and a large number of students (42 per cent) indicated a positive change in their 
desire to attend school. The responses of parents on their questionnaires reinforced, 
these student ^responses. 

Overall, then, the results of the attitude toward school segment of the 
students do not provide a cler.r-cut an.swer to question number two. However, there 
does appear to be sufficient evidence to suggest that the open classroom program 
positively influenced the attitudes toward school of the children involved. 

Quest ic^n 3c: Is there a significant difference between the level of achievement in 
\j basic skills of children involved in an open classroom instructional 
' program and those involved in a traditional instructional program? 

The data collected with the Stanford Achievement Tests indicates rather- 
clear ly that there was no difference be'twen the two instructional programs in 
relation to their effect upon student achievement of basic skills. Only six of ^ the 
44 separate analyses performed resulted in statistically significant differences* 
Of these six, three favored the traditional group and three favored the open classroom 
group. So, It appears that the answer to the basic skills question is "no." 

Question 4: Does teaching in an open classroom cause a change in teacher attitudes 
toward child-centered policies and practices in education? 

The results of the analysis of the teacher attitude opinionnaire indicate 
that no significant change in the attitudes of the open classroom teachers occurred 
during the course of the study* This finding is encouraging, since it indicatest 
that actual, prolonged experience with open classroom procedures did not change the 
positive attitudes the, teachers held toward the value of policies and^practices 
which arc basic components of the open education philospphy. 

Question 5: What are the extent of the changes in classroom environment and practices 
which result from continued experience with the open classroom? 

/ Analysis of the classroom observation data indicates that tl|ere were 
statistically significant changes In the classroom environment ^nd practices during 
the course of the study, particularly during the first year, Th^ observation rating 
scale results, teachers' consaents, and observer*© reactions indicate that, as would 
be expected during the first year of a rather significant changeover, there were 
fluctuations in practices as the open classroom teachers searched for the most 
appropriate* and successful mode of operation. The second^-yeat. observation data 
indicate that a relatively stable mode of operation was' arrived at and maintained. 
Overall, the degree of openness increased from the beginning of the study to the 
end, indicating an apparent satisfaction with the success of the open classroom 
program. 

Summary * ' ' ^ 

Because of the relatively limited scope of the study and the lack o2 any 
obseirvable strong differential effects, the results of the study do not provide any 
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conclusive or readily generalizable information about the relative effectiveness of 
qpen classroom or traditional instructional programs. Nevertheless, the results are 
encouraging from several standpoints* 

First of all, there are indications that in the affective areas of self- 
concept and attitude toward school the open classroom program did exert a positive 
effect upon the students involved* This finding lends tentative support to the 
claims of the proponents of open education who believe that their mode of instruction 
will have its more significant effects in this area 

Also, the level of achievement of basic skills of the students in the open 
program 'was essentiaUy the same as that of those in the traditional program. Since 
there generally is more overt emphasis placed upon such attainment in traditional 
instructional programs than in open programs, this finding is revealing. 

Finally, the observation and questionnaire data indicate that the open 
program Is now running smoothly, that It is well accepted by students- and parents 
and that the teachers have retained their initial enthusiasm for the program after 
continued experience with It* This is f^ncouraging since it indicates that the 
program has probably passed through the "bandwagon" pliase, beyond which so many 
innovative programs have not proceeded. 

Overall then. It appears that the study described hereir, whil^ not pro- 
viding conclusive evidence concerning the -relative effectiveness of the open or 
traditional instructional programs, indicates that the open classroom pjugram was 
successfully implemented and achieVed some positive results. 

' \ 

Recommendations for Future Research 

The experience gained in this study indicates cAat there are three 
primary needs which can be met by future research and evaluation in the area of 
open classroom education. 

« 

1. There is a need for longitudinal studies in which the long term 
effects of exposure tw open classroom education programs can be 
assessed. The pupil characteristics which open education proponents 
hoge to affect do not appear to be ones which can be significantly 
altered over a short period of time. Such attributes as self -concept , 
attitude toward learning and level of cognitive functioning 
theoretically are formed over a period of years and to expect a 
change in such fundamental characteristics intone or two years i^ 
probably unrealistic. Studies which measure these variables over 
several years should provide a more sound evaluation of open 
education than the typical one-or-two-year study. 

2. There is also a strong need for more wide-ranging, large-scale 
evaluations of the effects of open education. The flexibility 
inherent in open educational instructional programs makes 
generalizability of results from a specific classroom or school a 
very tenuous venture* However, while it is understandable that open 
programs will differ from one locale to another, it does not appear 
unreasonable to expects that fundamental common components will be 
present in almost all open programs* Results of studies which 
include several schools with varied open programs would appear 
t^ be more generalizable, since the components common to open 
programs would be more reasonable causes of results than the host 
of specific characteristics which might affect the results of one 
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program. 

3. There is a need for eivaluatloa which focus on variables which are not 
normally assessed in program comparison studies. The proponents of 
open education believe that the major impact of their ftrograms will 
be reflected in changes in such areas as childrens* creativity, 
motivation, self'-dlrectedness, social awareness, and higher -order 
<iPgnitive learning. However, for reasons such as nonexistence of 
instruments and conetraints upon time and money, these variables 
ure often-not included in major program comparison studies. If open 
classroom education is to be thoroughly evaluated, studies 
incorporating these variables will be necessary, 
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APPEHDK A-2 
The Piers-Harris "children's Self-Coucept Scale 

Hare are a set of stateioante. Soece of t|j8m are trw of you aiKl so you w 
circle the yee . Some arp not true of you and so you will circle the no. 



i2£ IL^- R«i»rol»3r^ circle the yes if the' stateioent is generally 
lik»v you^ or circle the no if the statement is ^^neraHy not like you. 
There are no ^ight or wrong answers. Only you can tell is h(w you feel • 
about yourself, so \m hope you will rirk tl^ way you really feel inside. 

1. Hy classmates make fun of m yes no 

2« I am a happy person . • • . yes no 

3. It is hard for'n^ to make f r ;«nds « • . . • yes no 

4. I am often sad yes no 

. 5. ^ I am smart * . . . » yes no 

6. / I am shy yes no 

7. / 1 get nervous ^Aan tte teacher calls on to ... * yes no 

8. ily looks bother lar ........... yes no 

9% ytbBTi I grow up, I will be an important person yes no 

10. I get worried >dien we ha^ tests in school yes no 

12. I am unpopular yes no 

12. I am well behaved in sohool * yes no 

IS. It is usually zay fault yUrnn sceaething goes wrong • yes no 

14. I cause trouble to my family . « . yes no 

15. I am strong yes no 

16. I have good ideas ...» yes no 

17. I am an inqx^rtant mvab&x of my family * ^ . yes no ^ 

18. I usually want my own way ye^ no 

19. I am good at milking things with myliands yes no 

20e I give up easily * • •\ yos no 

21- I am good in my school work . yes no 

22. I do many bad things • . * ^ yes no 

23^ I can draw well p . . . . yes no 

24. I am good in music yes no 

25. I behave badly at hotse « . . . yes no 

25. I am slow in flnishli^ xuy sohool work yes no 

27, I am, an Important member of spy class . yes no 

28. I am nervous yes no 

29* I have pretty eyes • . «....>. yes no 

30* I can give a good report in front of the class ....... yes no 

31. In school I am a dxeaxse? , • • yes no 

32, I pick on my brotherCs) and sisterCs) . . • • . yes no 

33» Ky friends like my Ideas ................. . ,yes no 

34. I often get into trouble . . . « ...» . jras no 

35. I am obedient at lic^ « « yes no 

3&ir H am lucky -V^. • yes no 

37. I worry a lot ...... 7^ * . yete no 

38* My parents expect too much of ms . yes no 

39. I libo beii^ the way I am .* yes no 

40. I feel left out of thli^s « yes no 
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41. I have nice hair yae no 

42. I often volunteer In Bohool yes no 

43. I wish I m^rs diff^mit •••• yes no 

44. I sleep mil at night yes no 

45. I hate school * « yes no 

46. I am among the last to be ohosen for games yes no 

47. I am sick a lot •«••••••.••«••••••»••.• yes no 

48. I am often laoan to other people • • . • • ^ • • » yes no 

49. My classmates in school think I have good ideas yes no 

50. I am unhappy , yes no 

51. I have many friende yes no 

52. I am cheerful « yes ;no 

53. I am dumb about most things i> » yes no 

54. I am good looking yes no- 

55. I have lots of pep yes no 

56. I get into a lot of fights r . yes no 

57. I am popular with boye yes no 

58. People pick on m % . yes no 

53. My family is ^disappointed in me < yes no 

60. I have a pleasant faoe • « yes no 

61. !ilhen I try to smki iooetliixtg^ everything seems to go wrong . yes no 

62. I am picked on at home yes^^o 

63* Z am a leader in games ami sports . . c . > yes no 

64. I am clumsy yes no 

65. In games and sports, I watch instead of play " yes no * 

66. I forget vrtiat I learn yes no 

67. I am easy to get along with yes no 

68. I lose my temper easily ? • • y^s no 

69. I am popular with girls ^ . . yes no 

70. I am a good, reader « yes no 

71. I would rather work alone than with a group, ; yes no 

72. I like my brother (sister) . * ' yes no 

73. I have a good figure yes no 

74. I am often afraid . . .* yes no 

75. I am always dropping or breaking things yes no 

76. I can be trusted r- . . . . yes no 

77. I am different from other people . yes no 

78. I think bad thoxxghts yes no 

73. I cry easily ^ ..... . yes no 

80. I am a good parson « . yes no 
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APPENDIX A- 3 
Spaces" inventory 
Niflie 



Grade 



ID Code 



School 
Date 



1. This is how I feel when I cone to school. 






2. I _yeel like this when the teacher tells me to do something all by utyself 
without any help. 






3. This is how I%)uld feel If I could go to school for the rest of ny life. 






4. I feel like this when someone does not follow the rules. 






5; I fe%l like this when I work alone. 






6. I feel like this when I have a lot of school work to do. 



* Appendix A- 3 (Continued) 

7. I fee.1 like this about soing to suM^r school. 



V 




8. I feel like this when £ «fork on a project by nyself. 




This is how I feeV about going back to school after a vacation^ 




10, This is how I feel when I talk to ny teachers. 




n. I feel like this about stuctying alone. 




12., This is hm I feel on' days when I can't go to school. > 




13. ,1 feel this way about teadiers. 
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'Appendix a-3 (Continued) 

14. I feel- this way about reading 8 book by wyself. 




15.^ This is how I would fe*l if could have school or Saturdaiy, too. 




16. This is how I feel about sdiool rules. 




19. I feel like this when I go to the media center (library). 




20. This is how I feel about By school building. 
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OPINIONNAIRE ON ATTITUDES TOyAKD EDUCATION 

Below are a nuciber of statement© about which* t^achera aay haye differ- 
ent opinions. Please indicate what your opinion of each statesient iB by 
circling the appropriate nuzE^er after aach statei^nt. 
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1. Boys and girls ^o are delinquent are, when all 

is said and done, basically good . 1 2 

2» If boys and girls are to do an adequate job of ^ 
learning in school, their needs for love aust 

be met * • % .1 2 3 4 5 

3. It is appropriate for teachers to require ^n addi- 
tional asslgnxaant froai a pupil who misbehaves In 

class , 1- 2 3 4 5 

4* How a student feels about what he learns 4s as 

iaiportant as what he learns i 12 4 5 

5. The way to handle a pupil who tells lies is to 
threaten- to punish hin. 1 2 3 4 5 

6. The high, school pupil who is not interested in 
having dates should be comended * 1 2 3 4 5* 

7. Education has failed unless it has helped boys and 
girls to understand and to express their own 

feelings and experiences ^. 1 2 3 4 5 

8. You should tell a child who ssasturbates that It 
leads to ru'ined health. ............... 1 2 3 4 5 

9. The classroom experiences that are the aost 
helpful to boys and 'girls are the ones wherein 

they can express theuwelves creatively. ...... 1 23 4 5 

10. All children should be encouraged to aim at the ^ 
highest academic goals ♦.....♦.. 1 2 3 4 5 

> 

11. The child who bites his nails should be shamed. . . 1 2 3. 4 5 

12. Children outgrow early eaotlonal experiences as i 
they do shoes and clothes 1 2 3 4 5 

13. intat boys and girls' becoi&e as adults Is sore 
closely related to the experiences they have 
with each other than it is to mastery of 

specific subject matter 1 2 3 4 5 55 
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14. It is aore important for ittidents to l«ara to work 
together cooperatively than it is for tb^ to 

learn how to coMpete. , ^ ^ ^ 2 3 4 5 

15. Some pupils are juat naturally stubborn 1 2 3 4 5 

16. Students should be peraittad to disagree with 

the teacher ^ 2 3 4 5 

17. It is better for a girl. to be shy kad tl«id « 

than "boy crazy". ...... ^ 2 3 4 5 

18. Boys and girls should learn tbkt aost of life's 
probletas have several possible solutions and not 

. just one "correct". one 1 2 .3 4 5 

19. The first signs of delinquency in a pupil should 
be received by a tigjitening of discipline and 
more restrictiona 



...... 



1 2 3 4 5 



20. The newer aathoda of education tend to standardise 
children's behavior ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

21. Most boys and girls who present extreBs" cases of 
piroblea behavior" are doing the best th# can to A 

get along with other people ... . 1 2 3 / 5 

22 . . An activity to be educationally valuable should 
train reasoning and aenory in gesaerai . ; i' 2 3 4 5 

23. It is more important for a child to have faith 
in hiiEself than it is for bio to be obedient .... 1 2' 3 4 5 

24. Being , grouped according to ability daaagea the 
self-confidence of aany boys and girls. ...... '1 2 3 4 5 

25. criticism of children by teachers is move 
effective for obtaining the desired behavior * ( 
than criticisa of children by others of their ^ 

, 1 2 3 4 5 

26. All questions a student aaks should be 
recognized and considered i 2 3 4 5 

27. The pupil who isn't waking good grades should 
be told to study^ harder \ i 2 3 4 5 

28. Children, should not be perattted to talk 
without the penslssion of the teacher I 2 3 4 5 

56 . 
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29. A student who will not do his work should be 
helped in every way possible. * • » • . 

30. Boys and girls In the eles^ntary school should 
be promoted regdrdlesa of whether they have 
coc^leted the work for their grade or not 

31. The teacher should lower grades for iftlsconduct 

in class • « • • • 

32 • A teacher should pei^t a great deal of Ic^tltude 

In the way he pensits boys and girls to address him. 

33. It is a good idea to tell a pdpil that he caa 
succeed in any type of work if he work9 hard. . . . 

34. Students will tolerate errors and even occasional 
injustices in a teacher who» they feel» likes 

and understands them. ... ..^ ... « 

35* A teacher should accept the deficiencies and shorts- 
comings of a student, as well as hit good points. ^ 

'36. Each time a pupil lies his punishBaent should be 

increased > • « 

37. Boys and girls can learn proper discipline only 

if they are siven sufficient freedom * 

38. If a teacher keeps achocd conditions exactly the 
same and giyes ail pupilfi an eqUal opportunity 

to re8pon4» he hab done all he can do » . * • . . . 

^ 39. If a child constantly performs for attention, the 
teacher should see to it that he gets no attention. 

40. Dishonesty is a more serious personality character- 
istic than unsocialness • 

41. A great deal of misbehavior problem behavior 
results from fear and guilt • • . • • . 

42. The, teacher's first responsibility in all cases 

of misconduct is to locate and punish the offender. 

43. It is better for boys an4 girls to talk about the 
things that bother them than to try to forget them. 

44 « Most pupils need soae of the natural meanness 
taken out of them 
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45. It is more isportent tor boys and girls to be liked 
and accepted by their frimds than it is fo^ th^ 

to get along with their teachers i, 

46. Teachers should ansner children's qi^stions about 
sex frankly and. If possible, without eaafw of 
eisbarrassment 1 



47. 



48< 



49. 



When a pupil obeys all the rules of the school, one 
can be sure he is developing aoral character. ... 1 

When, a teacher is told sonething in confidence by 
a child, he should keep the matter Just as confi- 
dential as thoiigh it were entrusted to hi» by an 
adult . ♦ / 1 

Since a person menorises best during childhood, 

that period should be regarded as a tiwi to store 

up facta for later use. 1 



50. Students should play a very active part in fonau- 
lating the nilee for the classrooa and the school. 
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APKNDIX A- 5 



School 



1 • Cl«M700« 



3 ' — ..^ , I ' Observer 

OBSERVATION RATING SCALE 



4J 

•d M u 



1^ Texts and materials are suppli^ in class sets 
so that all children may have their own. 1 2 

2. Each child has a space fpr his personal storage 
and the major part of the dassrocm is organised 

for ccnmon use* 12 

3. Materials are kept out of the way until' they 
are distributed or used ui^er the teacher's 

direction. " 12 

4. Many different activities g6 on simultaneously. 1 " 2 

5. Children are expected to ^ their own work 

without getting b-.lp from other children. 1 2 

6e Manipulative materials are supplied in great 
diversity and range » with little replicatlone 1 2 

7. Day is divided in large blocks pf tlae 
within which children, with t'he teacW's help> 

determine their ^own routine. . , 1 2 

8. Children work individually and in sss^ll groups ' 

at various activities. 1 2 

9. Books are supplied in diversity and profusion 
(including reference, children's literature). 1 2 

10. Children are not supposed to move about tite 

room without asking permission. 1 2 

11. ' Desks are arranged so that every child can see 

the blackboard or teacher froia his desk. 1 2 

12. The environment Includes materials developed 

by the teacher, 1 2 
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13. Ccnmon environmental aaterldls are provided ^ 

14. Children »ay voluntarily make u«e of otl^r 
areas of the building school yard a$ part of 
their achool tlae. 

15. The Vrograa includes uee of tha ttalghborhtk^d , 

16. Childrw use "books" written by thair claaa- 
matea as part of fehelr reading and ireferance 
laaterials, ^ 

17 . Teacher prefers that children nor talk rfian 
they ar^ suppoaedNio be working. ^ 

\ 

18. Children voluntarily group aiui regroup 

themselves. 

»- * 

19. ' The envltoraient includes ttatariala davaloped 
or supplied by the children. 

20. Teacher plans and schedule® tha childr^'a 
activities through the day. 

21. ' Teacher makes sure children' use siatarlals 
only as instructed. ^ 

22. Teacher groups children for lessons directed 
at specific nec^s. 

23. Children work directly with manipulative 
raaterials. 

24. Materials are readily accessible to children. 

25. Teacher promotes a purposeful atzaosphera by 
expecting and enabling children to use tlae 
productively and to value tteir vork and learning* 

26. Teacher uses test results to group children 
for reading and/or math. 

27. Children expect the teact^r to correct all 
their work. 

# 

28. Teacher bases her Instruction on each 
individual child and his interaction with 
materials and equipment^ 
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29* Teacher givM cbiWrfea tmt^ f Ixtd mt 
I 30, The motional clmi:e in "mtm 



sstter areas* \ 



32, The teacher* a l^nmm mtd mui^s^ntB ^# 
given Co the clnm a ^ale« . 

33* To ohtHln dtsgnostie :Un{oinss.a^t^t t^fetr 

34, Teacl^r base« ^her to^tructloa m mwtlmhm 
guides or teat &ook§ for tl^^ grades Im^l ^ 
teachea* 

35* Teacher toeeps it^tes i^^te^ individual 
histories, of isach chiW*s liitellecti^l, ^Uoa^t 
physical de?elo^ent« 

36* Teaeher has chlldreii for « p^tt&A of Jtt»e 



» 37. The elms operate %ritMs tlmt gtildlelinaa 
csade espllclt. 

38. Teact^r takes care of deaUng wish ^afli€fs 
and disruptive behavior wlctKmt lss««lvisjg cfe* gscttf*. 

39* Chlldt^'s activities^ pthductj^ idm^ arm 
reflected abundantly about the ela^roc^. 

40. The teacher Is in charge* 

41. Before stiggeatiisg my mtmBion or t^ixmtlm 
of activity, teacher gives dia^ostie atCimt^lots m 
Che particiHsif chliU imd his partlciiiw mtivity^ 

42. The children spontaneoyaly look at Aimmm 
each other's %^tk* 

63. Teacher usea te^ta to evaly^t^ cfelWr« Md 
thma in cospsrlpoo to ttelr 

44. Teacher u^e t!^ aMlst^ncf^ of ixk m 

support ivep ndvinotf z^pmity^ 




year. 



sighc th$£ c^n ^rt fch^ are ^tug iiiigr 
Ihey ate i^pp€s^m4 4^. 

for use In e^alu^tlng Ms ^m^l^spsmm. 

^8^ teeter vieiflg ^.v^i^siattioa isit -tefoms^i^ 



f 



AmtSIS OF VARIANCE FOR 
PiCTOBm SELF-a)SCEPT SCALE 
GSABE I 



Smtrce 




SS 




HS 


w 


F 






4.91 




4 1 


X 


0.13 


Error 




1^69.50 




37. ca 








TOTAL 


1474,41 






40 t 






A^YSIS OF COVAHIAKCE FOR 
PICTORIAL SELF-<:<^Ca?T SCALE 
GRAOBS 2-4 



SS MS . DP 



tteamcA; » 15.94 15.94 1 0.16 

Gtsdp 22,88 n.44 , 2 ' 0.11 

TreS^c X QxMe, 169.69 84.85 2 0.83 

Kitl4n 9464.69 101.77 93 

TOTAL 9763.20 98 





torn SCORE 0' 


^SALtsis OF co7akiaik;e for 

?X]®S-HABaiS (3iILDSEH*S SELF-COiCEFT SCALE 
^ GRADES 5-6 






Ssmrce 


f 


SS MS m 


F 



TreatMeae 480.06 480.06 1 6,07* 

Crede 212.56 212.56 I 2.69 

Treatssjeat x Grade 0,3fi. 0.33 1 0.00 

mtUn • 6807.06 79.15 86 



TOTAL 7500.Q6 89 



63 



ERIC 



70 



• ANALYSIS OF COVARIANGB FOR "AmETI" 
SUBSCALE OF PIEKS-HARRI? SELF-CONCEPT SCALE 
GRADES 5-6 



^ — - 


Source 


SS 




* MS 




DF 


F 



Treatment 15,19 

Grade 0.13 

Treai»ent x Grade 0.29 

Wichln- 346.51 

TOTAL 362.12 



15.19 1 ' 3.77 

0.13 - 1 '0.03 

0.29 1 0.07 

4.03 86 

89 



ANALYSIS OF COVARLANCE FOR "POPULARITY" 
♦ SUBSCALE OP PIKRS-HARRIS SELF-CONCEPT SCALE 

GRADES. 5-6 



Source jf 


SS 


MS 


°\ ' ' 


F 


Treatment 


11.50 


li.50 


1 


1.50 


Grade 


18.67 


18.67 


1 


2.43 


Treatment x Grade 


3.07 


3.07 


1 


0.40 


Within 


659.78 


7.67 


86 




TOTAL 


693.02 




89 





V 



ANALYSIS OF COVARIA^'CE FOR "JiAPPIHESS 
AHD SATISFACTION*' SUBSCALE OF PIERS-HARRIS SELF-CONCEPT SCALE 

GRADS 5-6 



Source 




SS 


m 


DF 


F 


Treatment 




2.19 


. 2.19 


1 


0.93 


Grade 




2.29 


2.29 




0.98 


Treaoaent 


X Grade 


0.92 


0.92 


I 


0.39 


Within 




201.37 


2.34 

♦ 


M 






TOTAL 


206,77 




89 





64 



V 

ANALYSIS OF COVArJaNCE FOR 
"BEHAVIOR" SUBSCALE OF PIERS-HARRIS CHIILIIREN'S SELF-CONCEPT SCALE 

GRADES 5-6 



Source 



SS 



MS 



DF 



Treatment 
Grade- • 

Treatment x Grade 
Within 



6.43 
18.32 
7.72 
489.52 



6.43 
18.32 
7.72 
5.69 



1 
1 
1 

86- 



1.13 
3.22 
1.36 



TOTAL 



54;x.99 



89 



ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR "'INTELLECTUAL AND SCHOOL STATUS" 
SUBSCALE OF PIERS-HARRIS CHILDREN'S SELF-CONGJEPT SCALE ( 

GRADES 5-6 



Source 



SS 



HS 



DF 



Treatment 
Chrade 

Treatment x Grade 
Within 



• i 

TOTAL 



47.96 
53.4*5 
8.55 
928.84 

1038.80 



47.96 
53.45 
8.55 
10.80 



1 
1 

1 
86 

89 



4.44* 

4.95* 
0.79 



/ 

/ ANALYSIS 0^ COVARIANCE FOR "PHYSICi!^ APPEARANCE 

AND ATTRIBUTES" SUBSCALE OP PIERS-HARRIS CHILDREN'S SELF-CONCEPT SCAIE 

GRACES 5-6 



Source 


SS 


MS 


DP 


F 




32.06 


32.06 


1 


4.58* 


Grade ) 


I7,7ti 


17.74 


1 


2.54 


TreatJ^t x Grade 


3.09 


3.09 


1 


0.44 


Withiti 


601.62 


7.00 


86 






654. SX 




89 




. , , \:i .;, ,, . ^ — — 











er|c % 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR 
lOTAL- SCORE OF "FACES" IN'/iNTORY 
GRADE 1' 





Source 


SS 


MS 


DF 

A 


F 


Treatment. 
Error 


m.28 

1729.16 
TOTAL 1840.44 


111.28 
41.17 


43 1 


2.70 

* 




* 


■fa. - 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR "SCHOOL* 
LEARNING" SUBSCALE OF "FACES" INVENTORY 
GRADE 1 








Source 


SS 


MS 


DF 


F 


Tr^eatinent 
Error 


■18.99 
824.74 

TOTAL 843.73 


18.99 ^ 
19.64 


1 

42 

43 


0.97 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR 
"INDEPENDENT STUDY" SUBSCALE OF "FACES" \mnmm 

GRADE 1 



Source 



SS 



MS 



DF 



Treament 
Error 



75.96 
168.95 



75.96 
4.02 



X 
42 



18.88** 



TOTAL 



244^1 



66 



ERIC 





ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR 
"SCHOOL CLIMATE" SUBSCALE OP "FACES" 

GRADE 1 


INVENTORY 




■ 


Source 


V 


SS 


MS 




DF 


F 


Treatment 
-Error 




19.91 
266.53 


19.91 
6.35 


1 


t 
X 

hi 






TOTAL 


286.44 






43- 






i 

• 


ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR TOTAL 
SCORE OF "FACES" INVENTORY 
GRADE 2 




* 


Source 




SS 


MS 




DF 

S,. .i^^ — 


F 


Treatment 
Error 




286.63 
1077.97 


286.63 
. 33,69 




1 
32 






TOTAL 


1364.60 






33 

* 








ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR "SCHOOL 
LEARNING" SUBSCALE OF "FACES"" INVENTORY 
GRADE 2 


t 




Source 




■ SS 


MS 


*. 


DF 


F 


Treatment 
Error 


TOTAL 


20.73 
440.06 

460.79 


20.73 
13.75 

• 


f 


1 

32 

33 


iol 



67 



ERIC 



4 



ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FQR "iNDEPENtiENT 
STUDY" SUBSCALE OF "FACES" INVENTORY 
- GRADE 2 





Source. 


SS 


4 


MS 


DF 


F 



•Treatment 
Error 



•32.67 
U5.94 



32.67 
3.62 



1 

32 



9.02**. 



TOTAL 



148.61 



33 



AITALYSIS OF COVAKIANCE FOR "SCHOOL CLIMATE" 
SUBSCALE Of "FACES" INVENTORY 
GRADE .-2 



Source 



SS 



MS 



DF 



Treatment 
Error 



34.31 
149.18 



34.31 
4.66 



1 

32 



7.36* 



TOTAL 



183.49 



33 



] 



AJiALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR TOTAL 
y SCORE OF "FACES" INVENTORY 
' GR^iDES 3-6 



Source 



SS 



MS 



DF 



Treatment 
Grade 

Treatment x Grade 
Within 



0.44 
250.25 
169.75 
3599.88 



0.44 
83.42 
56.58 
23,38 



1 
3 
3 

154 



0.02 

3.57* 

2.42 



TOTAL 



4020.32 



161 



ERIC 



68 



75 



< 




ANALYS-IS OF CC7ARIANCE FOR "SCHOOL 
LEARNING" SUBSGALE OF "FACES" INVENTORY 
GRADES 3-6 






.Source 

• 




SS MS DF 


F 



Treatment 
Grade 

Treatment x Grade 
Within 



TOTAL 



2,94 
41.52 
^.04 
892.90 

979.40 



2.94 
13.84 
14.01 

5.79 



1 
3 
3 

154 

161 



0.51 
2.39 
2.42 



ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR "INDEPENDENT STUDY" 
SUBSGAI.E OF "FACES" INVENTORt 
GRADES 3-:6 









J 






Source 




SS ^ 


MS 


DF* 




Treatment 




5.73 


5.73 


1 


1.51 


Grade 




4.46 


14.82 


3^ 


3.91** 


Treatment 


X Grade 


20.88 


6.96 


3 


1.84 


Within 




583.23 


3.79 


154, 






\^TAL 


654.30 • 




161 






■ ANALYSIS Of COVAIvL.*JiCE FOR "SCHOOL CLIMATE" 










SUBSCALE 


OF "FACES" IlWENrORY 












"GRADES 3-6 


















* 


Source 




SS 


MS 


;)F 


F 


Treatment 




0.33 


0.33 


1 


0.06 


Grade 




43.38 


14.46 


3 


2.78* 


Treatment 


X Grade 


20.35 


6.78 


3 


1,30 


Within 




800.66 


5.20 


154 






T07AL 


864.72 




161 





ERJC 



69 

76 



ANALYSTS OF COVARIANCE 
FOR DAYS OF ATTENDANCB 
GRADE 1 





SourctiT 




SS 


MS 


- DF 


F 


Treatment 
Error 


TOTAL 


3.01 
127.08 

130.09 


3.01 
4.38 


. 1 
29 

30 


0.69 



( 



ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR DAYS OF ATTENDANCE 
GRADES 2-3 



Source SS . MS ^ DF F 

Treatment 1.00 1^00 1 0.18 

Grade 0.00 0*00 . 1 0.00 

Treatment x Grade 1.00 - 1.00 * 1 0.18 

Within • 304.00 5.42 56 

TOTAL 306.00 59 



f 



ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR DAYS OF ATTENDANCE 
GRADES 4-6 





r 










Source 




SS 


MS 


DF 


F 



Treatment 52.00 52,00 1 , 6.61* 

Grade 9.00 4.50 2 0.S7 

Treatment x Grade 31.00 15.50 2 1.97 

Within 1007.00 7.87 128 



TOTAL 1099.00' 133 



\ 
\ 



. 70 

* 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR 'IwORD READING" 
SU5SCALE OF STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
GRADE 1 



Source 



SS 



MS 



DF 



F 



Treatment 
Error 



TOTAL 



1.21 
15..15 

16.36 



1.21 
.36 



1 

43 



3.36 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR "PARAGRAPH, MEANING" 
SlffiSCALE OF STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
GRADE 1 



Source. 




SS 


MS 


DF 


\ 

1 

i 


F 


Treatment 
Error 




0-.73 
18.21 


0.73 - 
0.43 


1 

42 




1-69 




TOTAL 


18.91 ' 




43 






1 : 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR "VOCABULARY" 
SUBSCALE OF STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
GRADE 1 


Source 




SS 


MS 


DF 


V 




Treatment 
Error 


TOTAL 


0.36 
16.30 

16.66 


0.36 
- 0.38 


1 
42 

43 




/ 0.92 



71 



ERIC 



78 




ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR "SPELLING" 
SUBSCALE OF STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
GRADE 1 



Source 




SS 


MS 


, DF 


F 


Treatment 
Error 




1.73 

24.38 


1.73 
0.58 


1 


2.98 




TOTAL 


26.11 


♦ 


43 





ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE -FOR "WORD STUDY SKILLS" , 
SUBSCALE OF STANiFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
GRADE 1 



Source 


< 


SS 


MS 


DF 


-F 


TreaLTaent 
Error 


TOTAL 


8.81 
102.02 

110.83, 


8.81 
• ■ 2.43 ^ 


1 
43 


3.63 
















} 




ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR "AJllTHMETIC" 
SUBSCALE OF STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
GRADE 1 






- - - 


Source 




SS 


MS 


DF 


F 


Error 




0.73 

19.75 

i 

20.48 


0.73 
0,47 


1 

hi 


1.56 




TOTAL 




43 





ERIC 79 



Source 



Treatment 
Error 



ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR "WORD MEANING" 
SUBSCALE OF STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
GRADE 2 



SS 



0.22 
15.65 



MS 



0.22 
0.42 



DF 



1 

37 



F 



0.53 



TOTAI. 



15.87 



38 



ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR "PARAGRAPH MEANING" 
SUBSCALE OF STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
GRADE 2 



SouEf e 



Treatment 
Error 



SS 



0.00 
23.37 



MS 



0.00 
0.63 



DF 



1 

37 



0.00 



TOTAL 



23.37- 



38 



ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR "SCIENCE AND SOCIAL STUDIES CONCEPTS" 
SUBSCALE OF STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
GRADE 2- 



Source 



Treatment 
Error 



SS 



0.00 
16.49 



MS 



0.00 
0.45 



DF 



1 
37 



0.00 



TOTAL 



16.49 



38 



73 



ERIC 



HO 



V 



ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR "§PEU^ING" 
SUBSCALE OF STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
GRASS 2 



Source 



SS 



MS 



DF 



Treatment 
Error 



0.06 
23 •3^ 



0.06 
0.63 



1 
37 



0.09 



TOTAL 



23.42 



38 



ANALYSIS OF COVARIAl^CE F(m "WORD STIr/y SKILLS" 
SUBSCALE OP -STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TKT~- 
GRADE 2 ■ / 



Source 



SS 



MS / 



DF 



F 



Treatment 
Error 



0.78 
56.56 



0.78 , 
1.53 



1 
37 



0.51 



TOTAL 



57.34 



38 



ANALYSIS OF, COVARIANCE FOR "^MGUAGE" 
SUBSCALE OF STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
GRADE 2 



Soui 



MS 



DF 



Treatment 
Error 



TOTAl! 



1.20 
18.36 



19.3& 



1.20 
0.50 



1 
li 

38 



2.42 



74 



ERIC 



81 ^ 



AML'i'SlS OF COVMIAICE FOR "MXtHMBHC Cmf?BTATION' 
SUBSCAI.E OF STAIIFORD ACHlE\?B2ffiirr TEST ' 

mmt 2 



Source SS HS OF 



Treataeat 0.S7- 0,57 I 

Error 10«26 0,28 37 

TOTAt ' 10.83 38 



s!rsscM.E OF ^mmm hcaimEmm wffs. 

GRM)E 2 



Source 



SS 



m 



CP 



Error 



18.07" 



0,45 



1 

37 



031 



Tom 



18.52 




CMC 3 



m 



OF 



0 - n 



0. t^? 



1 



SOBSOtl 0? SIASFOim MMlWmimt TEST 
C^E 3 



SS 



53 



Am^sis ,r coi^Mwrs fm '^sci^ce ^u*p mztAL ^mtm cmctm ^ 



33 



AmifSlS OF COVMIAHCE FOR "SPEEXUIC" 
StrBSCALE OF Sr^TORD ACBIE^^MENT TEST 
CHABB 3 



SS 



MS 



Erro£ 



TOTAL 



38.?? 



0-3S 



I 

M 

33 



A.m's^lfS OP CO^AEMIICE FOB "WPJi STUDY SKIttS" 

mscALE OP s?Am)aD fmiwmmf!: test 

(BABE 3 ' 



0.29 



Source 



Eitot 



lis 



1.8S 



i 

32 



MS 



33 



$m$€M^z m mmmm ^mmmmrr test 



i 

32 



Tt^m 



18- 



c 



ANALYSIS OP C»¥A&IAICE FOR "ARITBHETIC COHFUmtlOK" 
SOBSCAI^ OF STMIFORD ACHISVEHEHT TW! 


Source 




SS 






DP 


P 


Error « 


TOTAL 


0,00 
12.67 




0,00 


I 

32 

33 


e,oo 



r 



h:tm,^u OF cmmm:E for "mitbhetic cohcsbts 

StmSC&LB OF STAKFORfi ACBlWISffiKT TEST 

mmz 3 



Source 



SS 



HS 



Error 



1,80 



1 

32 



TOTAL 



33 



ERIC 



ANALYSIS OF CQVABUmZ K>R "WORD MlAWING" 
ST'HSaLS OP STANFOHD AOflEVH^T TEST 
GR&DE 4 



Source 



SS 



MS 



or 



Treatment 
Error 



Oil 
106.31 



0,11 

2,n 



1 

48 



0.Q6 



106,32 



Scarce 



hnmSK Of 0??ARIAKE TOR "PAMCKAPtt H£»1^1NG' 
SUBSCALE OF STMFORD ACttlS^gKEHT T^T 



SS 



lis 



or 



Error 



1.99 



?.8S 



TOTAL 



§OTSm-e Of MmXzi'WBr^ TEST 



SS 



Errot 



.Si 



07:1 



ERIC 



\ 



AMLtSIS OF CO^AKIAKCE FOR "^W) STUDY SKILI^" 
SUBSCALE or STAHFORIi ACBIEVEHEKT T2SX 
GSADE 4 



Source 




ss 




W 


P 


Err«f 




4.45 
US. 4,0 


4.45 
2.40 


I 

48 






torn 






1.9 





CRi^E 4 




AflAtYSIS OF COVARIAH FOR "ARITHHETIC CONCEPTS" 
SimSCALE OF STANFORD ACaiBVEHEKT TtST 
OEADE 4 



Source 



ss 



MS 



DF 



Treatroeot 
Error 



2.70 
6S.S0 



1.3? 



1 

48 



1,9? 



68.50 



49 



AKAiVStS OF COVARIAKCE FOR "MITBHBTiC AFPLICATIONS* 
SOS,^a«.E OF STAHFORB ACHIEim^T TEST 
G8ADE 4 



SDtjfCtf ss *S DF 



TreatffiCTt 8.89 S.S9 1 9,40** 

Errsjr 45. 40 0.95 



T0ria 54.29 49 



ANALYSIS OF COVARIASCE FOR "WW mmiMC" 

sirascM^E OF sTMFOKi) Acuimmmi test 

G8ADE 5 



Source SS if$ OF 



Treame^ 0.12 .12 X C.IA 

Error ' 44.27 .§0 &5 

mnL 44.39 ■ 50 ^ 



A.mYSXS OF COyARlAlWE FOB "PMAGRAflAHEAIIIIiG- 
SUBSCfi,2 OP Si:^iFOSS ACHIBVMEirrVrEST 



SS 



HS 



DF 



firrcr 



0.2fe 



4$ 



0,30 



45.85 



50 



AKALfSlS or COirMtWfCE FOR "SPEIXIMJ" 

smsms OP STM^Ftmn AcativsHgiiT test 

«SM3B 5 




> iUHALYSIS OF COVARIAHCE FOR "UUGVAGB" 
^SUBSCALE OP STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
GRADE 5 



Source 



SS 



MS 



DF 



Treataeat 
Error 



5.25 



5.25 
0,93 



1 

49 



5.62* 



TOTAL 



51.02 



50 



AMLtSlS OF COVARMKCE FOR "ARITHMETIC CiHPUTATION" 
SU3SCALE OF STANFORib ACBISVBSrn* TEST 
GRADE 5 



1 — 


\ 
\ 

\ 


SS 


HS 


DF 


P 


Irmtmmt 
Errd^ 

\ 


TOTAL 


35.1$ * 


0,71 


50 


0.66 

• 



AKALY5I5 OF cmmtimz wv. "mimmic applications" 
siiBsc/iiE OF stAmtm hmimBm^i test 

GEADE S 




ERIC 



I 

i 



7 



ANALYSIS OF C0V«SJANCS FOR ."ARITHMETIC CONCEPTS" 
SUBSCALE Qjf STASFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
A GHABE 5 \ 



'■mc 



HI* 



r 



1§ 



Source 




ss 




1 

i 

HS 


DF 


F 


Treaiaaeat 


* 


0.46 




0.46 


I 


0.86 


Error 




26.36 




0,54 








IrOTAL 


26.36 






50 





Source 



Treatment 
Error 



ANALYSIS OF COVARIAICE FOR "WORD HEAKING" 
SUBSCALE OF STANFOR'a ACaiK-EMENT TEST 
GRADE 6 ■ 



SS 



7,93 
7S.78 



MS 



7.93 
1.43 



OF 



1 

53 



5,SS* 



TOTAL 



83.71 



54 



AfiALtsis OF (mmmcE for "pampsaph meaning' 

SUBSCAl^ OF STAHFORD ACHtEyEMm TE5T 



Source 


3S 


HS 


OF 


F 


Error 


0,50 


0,50 
X.44 


I 

5J 




WtAl 


77,08 










ASALtSXS OF mmiASCE FOR "SPEtilHC" 
SOTSCAiE. OF CTANfOSD MMimomm TEST 
f^MBE 6 






Sciirce 


SS 


KS 


OP 




TreaBseot 


0,98 


-98 
2 51 


1 

S3 






t34_ J« 




54 





ERIC 



' ANAi¥SiyOP COVMIAHCE FOR ''l^GUACE" 

smsmMai seanford aCBiEVEHEHx test 

GRADE 6 



S&iTce 



SS 



MS 



DF 



Error 



1.75 
60.05 



3.75 
1.13 



i 

53 



3.3i 



TOTAL 



63.81 



54 



AJlAttSlS OF mVmXMCZ pes ''ASIIHHETJC Cffi^UXATIOli'' 
SUBSC^ OP SfTAHFOSO ACBIE^EISEST TBST 
CRABH 6 



Sotjrce SS K4 DF F 



mXAL , 66,67 ' 54 



stmmM or st^fosb isjcaiepsiEST test 



'■^cwtcc 8S hS pf 



\ 



»f:- 



r 



4 



« 



ANAIYSIS OP COVARIANCE FOR "ARITHMETIC AJPPLtCATIONS" 
SUBSCALE OF STAIIFORD ACHIEVEHENT TEST 
GRADE 6 



Source i SS DF 




Treataeftt 16,43 16.43 , I 8.52** 

Srror 102.25 1.93 ' 53 

TOTAL U8.69 ' 54 



\ 



9 



SI 




a/ 



9 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR PRE- AM POSTTEST 

SCORES OF EXPERIMENTAL TEACHERS ON 
"OPIHIONNAIRE ON ATTITUDES TOWARD EDUCATION" 




Source SS MS - DF 



TOTAL 648.00 



90.00 90.00 I 

558.00 69.75 8 



ANALYSIS OF COVARUKCE FOR TEADJER 
SCORES on "OPIKIONHAIRE OS ATTITUDES TOWARD EOUCATIOK" 



Sourci SS MS 



OF 



Between 23. 1') 23. IQ I 

2^1.84 37,41 

TOTAL 284.94 _ a 



REPEATED HEASURES ANALYSIS OF 
VARIANCE FOR OPp CUSSRO<W SCHOOL OBSERVATION DATA 



Sourc*. SS MS Op 



Subjects 


1,261 


252 50 






iO,7ft8 


829.84 


13 


(Oteenfsetotis > 






Etrof 


1^761 


2?. 09 





TOTAL 13,810 ^5 



^6 



nMmrm mmwMs mMms m 



Scfurtfe ^ m t3? 



Tom 32,31 S 



A!m?SlS 0P VARlAfCE fog 

■' ^- 



'• SS MS OF t 



AFFKS! 



1 ex ^ -Har r 1 § "Behav lor ' > j ^ s - a ; 
r 1 r ^ - H^r r i I nt 1 1 t j a*. ? ^ 

< hc'l Status'' Subscale 
' \ t'T H-Hi^rr i s "Fhys ical Apr e-^r . 
ind Attributes*' Sub^^cal* 

FierB-H^rr 1^ '*PopjlAr lev" Su.bsc:4*e 
^i^-rs^Harr 1^ '^Haprln^^sj and S^^tisf^^: 

Attl-^x.c Tovard School 



"Face^?" Ira'entc-ry - .^rade 2 
Taces ' Inventory Tctal Secure 

Tatief^'* Ifiventorv 1 epenJe'^l 

Studv" Subscale 
'Face'-" I nv en t or y " S r b 1 ' ! x t e ^ 

^ubt^-: ale 

*fac0j5" Irr.'^nterv Total Srore 
Sabscale 

'Faces" Itr*r*entorv IrVepenoert ^' 

Ftuiv" Subs^alt- 
" Fa r e -s * ' I rv p n for** ' " ho " 1 " I : t ^ * ~ ^ 

'^ub^ 

ra Je 1 * "> 



*%iragrar*h Meaning 
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\% it hrr^f i- 



W rd Mf .fining 

W - rd Meaning 
^jragtaph Meaning 

Wr-rJ Studv Skills 
language 

AtlchsBeclc CoaputJ? i^^^ 

Arithmetic Oc^ncepts 

A.r Icteet 1. Aprl icat ic-v.^ 

W.^rd Meaning 
Paragraph Mearjing 
Spelling 
language 

itteec ic fc^spiitat lor 
Arlthaaetic Concepts 
Aritht^etic Applications 

wrade ^ 
VVrd Meaning 
Paragraph Meaning 
Spelling 
language 

Arithsetlc Computation 
Arlthn>etic Concepts 
\rlthsnetic Applications 



Teacher Attitudes 

Cplnlonnaire on Attitudes Toward Education ;^ 



*A11 correlations reported here are between pre- and pest- 
adtninigtrations of the sme instrument, except for those m 
the Aradeinic Achiev^ent section. The correlations report- 
<Hi here are between scores on the Otis-Lennon Mental 
Abilities Tei?t and scores on th*^ varicXJS subscalea of the 
Stanford Av^hlevessent Test. 
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-V * ; rtt->; Hill Schc-o; - /an^arv IQ^^ 

^.^<r r . . tr.-^t-^ V - I ; ; p^^renta returnr^ th*^ quest i r-nna i - 

-*-iIJ -^eTOod to fidlu&t ?r- the .*ov 

^ v-. S oer cent a, lamed l^iC rlv 
2^ ,2 per cent b. Aiter the tirnt wvt^^ 
12,2 per cent c , Gr adua 1 1 v 
^ - Never 

l^id '\>\ir child evei cccssent that he did not want to vitten.l 
V. hv-v l before this vear" 

i__ ,ggnt: a. Ves per cent b, No 

J. ?id vour child ever ccscsment that he did not want tx^ atte'^.J 
iic boo 1 this 'ic hoc 1 vt ar 

I^4iJi£I_£5!ll Ves 83>9 per cent b. No 

Are \ou pleiised vlth the **open** programs? 

per cent a. Yes 
11.9 per cent b. No 
2.8 per cent c. No Respens?e 

I\> vou teel the prc^gram is realistic^ 

v^3.5 per cent a . Yes 
Q>1 per cent b . No 

per cent c. No Response 

^ Mv child seens to like thi.^ Hchiool and enjoys the progr*ti:.. 

9t, 6 per cent a. Yes 
.9 p^r cent b. No 
2. 5 per cent c. No Response 

Would vou suggesc having some of the actlvltie,^ ot this s.:heej 
incorporated into other schools of this district 



72. t> 


per 


cent 


11.0 


per 


cent 


16.4 


per 


cent 



<i7 
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* 4 on? Inut'd ' 







cent a 






pet 


cent b 








cent 





* * ? .^c much Ind^pefident t tt^e tc ^ - . ^ . ^ : ^ 

" j^-^ L^£ jiy_ _ ^ - 

^Av"* P^t cent b . f»o 

I ^ , S per ^^c gnt c N c K c p o n y 

vovr ..hild*?4 interest at heart bv t hr* ft.i-. i#/rN 'ih i tt^jl? 
_t chr "op**n** pro^vsm &X Sporting HllK 

•'6,7 per cent Ve^ 

Q pi*r cent b . No 
18.3 per cent c . No Rt^nron**!* 

11. Pld vou obtain satisfaction fr^ici th<J Pr^^i^rcB*? Repot t vr-^^-'dur 
uHcd to report the ^rogre**^ of vos^r child^ 

73.6 per cent Ye« 
17,' -L pgr cgnt No 
^ > 3 get cen t c , No Reaponso 

\2, Mv .hlid Uke^ the following things about ^portin^: Hi I! 

(Recorded are the nunln^r of instances the genor^l topi, va-^ 
ment 1 on<*d . ) 
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4 '4 




"Hovin-&"Groovin** 




10 


b. 


The informal atti^ogipher o ot the ftchool and 9tatt 




29 




Teachers! 




2A 


. 


E%'ervching! 




19 


e . 


To be given the re^ponHlbi I itv of dolnj:; indopend 


ont work 


16 


t , 


Carpet * 




n 




Ind ividual Ized Instruct Ion 




a 


h. 


Learning atatlotis 




Q 


1 . 


Doing contract^ In variou?* subject!? 




Mv 


child dislikes Sporting Hill because oi the foliowtng 


r f^asons 




a . 


l^ck of individual deaka 






b. 


Having tuba to keep belongings In 




J 


c , 


Student teachers leaving 




3 


d. 


Bus problems 






o . 


Mr. Balder leaving 













APPKN1)IK : 
^ font !nu**ij > 



rr-gttiss aft vou hijvi?' seen in thJt* vear £it SfM-.rrtng Hill 
A wonderful program* 

ThtJ progr45§i providen a L>ettt*r opportunity tot ^t.^ 
adjustment and opp<ntunit%* to anmrnv rc-HriMiHi* 
Indlvlduitl dif f orencea ai^* accepted 
The Qt&tf wrkB h^rd. 

The Informal at^sphere in looked upon a t-.v^n 

characterlst Ic . 
Better discipline i« ne^lt»d . 

Wotild vou be viUmg to mnke vou^ t bought h puhu 
".'pen" program^ 

n Yen 
S2 b , No 
35 c . No Response 

M) In fsvor of the progr^im 

12 bk^t in favor of rhe progtitc^ 

4d No Hej^ponae 

^ Not 9urf» at this tim^ 



1 d . 
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(cont inu*^4 j 



5 


p0r 


cent 


8 






i 




cent 



>*H pi3r c ^nl a. Thifi year l»i rtore ir?%Tt*!if Ing 
p0r cent b. This %^eiir if? intitrf?nt in^ 

It in the* «s/iir^^* 

. . Hf.w ..tr*'n did yrm i ^el though v.*u diitn't w.jnt f ^ - r. 
' hot>! this vear ? 

26 per cent a - Nf^v^r 

41 per cj&nl b. Somet imf^n 
19 per cent Often 

13 per cgf^t d . Alwsvs 
J_J><^^, cant ilo respon^^ 

} Ht?w often did you feel a« though vou dlin't '^fmt to roa*- t- 
h^^ol this y^ar? 

70 per cv;nt a . Never 

10 per cent b . Somet is^^s 

!> per cent ^ . Often 

5 per c^nt d . Alwiiy^j 

4. fk> v^ni enjoy the freedoTA of thi^i hool ? 

9^ per cent u . Ye»i 3 p»^r cf>nt b , N 

% Ho vou wiitit this schol to toutinue It in n-w^ 

97 per cent a. Ye*? 3 per cent b f^c. 

^. . !Ki you think other schooli? in thia school dlfitrif . nW^^il . h*' \iVe 
this school 

7 7 per cent Yes 
2U per cent b . No 
3 per cent No response 

K I like thl« school because: 

{Recorded are the number of instances the goneral to^i. v^h 
ment loned . ) 

a . ''^k»v in-and -<»r*^'Ov in'* 



*4S 



^ The frt^adoe t mo^^^ (t j^rr^^ ^ 4f»'A * : ^ * 

^ r The te4ch€r*f ^r*? ri , -»* 
)2 Carpet! 

li^i 4?. Ortlng contract a in vaci'>a^ #$i^b1^» tf* an J f «^ • ? i??*- 

af tlm^ after th© cunrritctife are ccjt5pi*>u-i , 

32 ^> Individualii^ed Instruction anjj b*? (*>:It* ^ v r-^ 
one's o%ft% apeed 
g. In do log school work it etili 1^ fun. 

18 h Hath {individualized and contrac^f^dl ? 

16 Heading - l^angu^ge Art^ {IndivldualUiivi /jnJ .nfr$ 

ij4 Having many audio- vlmiai sa?^ trials av^ilahi* i ^j^** 

I d lei I k*^ ths 9 school b#cauHe ' 

yppiorded ^r** the nxiisb^r cf in«tanre& the ^f^pA^r^l t pl :rrr,^ / 

2£ Norhlng (Either the wqv4 "nothing'^ vrl^frr r 

there vae no response,) 
^ b Do not lik« carrvlt^g tubs, the tuK^ ^r*- n^^: 

10 c. Soiaetlaes too noisy 

_9 Would like to hav# ovn d*:sk 

_6 p. 8y0 problms 

f. Teach<sra living 

5 Dislike 0cienc^ 

_S h. Te^chetg leaving rooo. I'^l r**bir#^J to the ht-^jJ t^ac het 
b€ing cali^ out.) 

M^ke any other suggestion or cotment about this Hrhool vcj vleh 
(Recorded are the nissber of Instances the general topic v^jb 
^♦»nt ioned ) 

'*Hov inland -<^T covin* sho^jld be longer 
Have Bxore recesses or have longer recp^see^ 
Favorable cosisents about te^rher^ or staff mfmher^ 
We Uki^ ill or We love St! 
Would like to have better tub^ 
Like the C4irpet 
Would like to liave own desks 





a . 


7 




J. 


c . 


Jl 




5 


e . 




f , 






3 


h. 


li 


i. 
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1^ 
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OF SFOfltrKn ttHl nmEKTS in >fAt I'^^^i* 
pgr cmt Undecided 23,88 Mr .:<;Dt: 



T r**ei th^jf %y child getting not*^ ^%Kt^nf ioTi in ^rh^^.-l 

' ^3*"- per : ent rricf«H^ldrd ^0. 90 pev z^ni 

* :hnd wee^ft t*'^ like lichool ^ore rto^, 

iA^_3j per cent f Jr^ ^_ Id O -.M, g?L_^^^ ."^5 _j-r ■ *_ 

% :hild ft/jv^ *j^^-r^ p^s'-^ive ^nd ntc** things ^baut hnol ^nd M t * f'*>r^ 

I p*^t r^,7-^ Urdecid^d ^j&»_96 j>er cent N*o l-v 2^ pgr * t.* 

V- Mv 'ihlld seesss sor^ enthusiastic dbmjt aehool amf iMtr^itm m^w 

"J*^*^ 76-56 per c^nt Ur^^ldsJ 12. 50 pe r cent per 

M\ rhiidS -|<*lf -ijsi^ig^ {^tOV h« fe^Is about htoaelf) h^^e lisprove?:i hrcnif^e ot 
the **iipi*n riassrooQ" s*:hoQl 

38.10 per teat t'ndecldi«d SO. 79 per jcgst ?4o U_._i l p^-r tent 

7 Because of the ''open cla^srocics*' school, ! r^otl^^e thnt / hi Li h^n ^ot^y 
I f -control thjin b^fore^ 

^fe'„^8 per cert Jadec idad 49.21 per cent *4o 23.81 gtgr cent 

*6*?,70 per cent (67, of 96) of the f is i lies vlth a child or children Sport 
Hii) returned a <|upet lonjxalre. 
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:urr«^ iar Ions r^* per ted h»?r*tr\. The Iv scor*^^ u^ed w^r* 
Of- thf re 
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